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THORPE'S PREFIX TO SHAKSPEARE'S 
SONNETS. 

Many are the ways in which this little protean 
puzzle may be read. It is open to innumerable 
transpositions and varieties of pointing, but when 
all is done the chief things to be considered are 
the meaning of the initials W. H. and the sense 
in which the word begetter is used. Begetter may 
have three separate and distinct significations :— 
1. The cause of the sonnets being written ; 2. 
The procurer or obtainer of the sonnets for pub- 
lication ; 3. The father or author of the sonnets. 
The first of these, holding for a moment to a literal 
and personal interpretation of the sonnets, would 
be incorrect, for in that sense begetter should have 
been plural and the initials of a woman’s name 
added. It should have run thus :— 

“To the onlie begetters (cr causes) of these ensuing 
sonnets, Mr. W. H. and Mistress M. or N., all happiness. 

“And that eternity promised by our ever-living poet 
(to the sonnets) wisheth Thomas Thorpe the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting (the sonnets) forth.” 

The division of the prefix above given is not in 
that first sense of the word necessary, neither are 
the interpolations, with the exception of the 
initials, but in the second both it and they become 
imperative :— 

“To the onlie begetter (procurer or obtainer for pub- 


lication) of these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happi- 
ness. 





“ And that eternity promised by our ever-living poet 
(to the sonnets) wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in 
setting (them) forth, T. Thorpe.” 

That Shakspeare, who designed the sonnets for 
immortality, and necessarily for publication, should 
have made over to a third person the right to deal 
between his chief poetical work and the publisher 
is, though not utterly impossible, so extremely 
improbable as to be nearly so. There is one and 
only one point in favour of this rendering. The 
line, “ I will not praise that purpose not to sell,” 
lends this much colouring of possibility, that, fore- 
going all pecuniary emolument from the sale of 
his work himself, he may have given his prepared 
MS. to William Hathaway, with the injunction to 
find a publisher at once, with whatever profit to 
himself the negotiation might bring. 

In the third sense, W. would point to the poet’s 
own name, Will or William, and H. be merely 
an indicative blind : 

“To the onlie begetter (father or author) of these en- 
suing sonnets, Mr. William Shakspeare, ail happiness. 

“ And that eternity promised by our ever-living poet 

(to the sonnets) wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in 
setting them forth, T. Thorpe.” 
This last has the advantage of being at all 
points strictly true, for Shakspeare was the only 
author, father, or begetter of the sonnets. He 
promised them in many places, noticeably at the 
end of every flight (first found and almost accu- 
rately marked by Mr. Charles Armitage Brown), 
a lasting immortality, and Thomas Thorpe was 
the well-wishing adventurer in setting the sonnets 
forth. 

There is yet a fourth interpretation which leaves 
the prefix intact and continuous but annuls the 
initials, understanding by the begetter of the son- 
nets that “spirit of human knowledge” which is 
the begetter of all true works. 

“ Your name from hence immortal life shall have,” 
writes Shakspeare in the body of his poem. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that no other name 
but his own, Will Shakspeare, and the understood 
gender Poetry, spirit or soul, mind and heart, or 
truth and beauty, occur throughout the volume, 
as it first appeared, from title-page to finish. 

It was not Shakspeare’s purpose to have the 
inner meaning of his sonnet-poem generally 
known : the time was not ripe for that by many 
years. Thorpe’s prefix was unquestionably placed 
where it is with the poet’s full sanction, not to 
leave the sonnets altogether naked and to con- 
stitute an outside barrier (many are the inner ones 
he has reared) to guard a work sacred to himself 
from eyes profane. To instance some of these 
barriers :— 

«* When forty winters shall besiege thy brow,” 
and— 
** No longer mourn for me when I am dead: 
Then you shall hear the sullen surly bell,” 
and— 
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* Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten,” 
and:mumerous other passages, apparently so in- 
capable of any other than a purely literal inter- 
pretation as to baulk those who, in studying these 
sonnets, least desire 

** Like rats to bite the holy cords in twain, 

That are too intrinse to unloose.” 

A solution, however, of every line of the sonnets 
in an impersonal sense is practicable, whereas in 
a personal sense no stretch of the imagination, 
torture of meaning, ignoring of truth and blind- 
folding of reason, can take the sonnets one by one 
throughout and pronounce them solved. 

The last days of Sir Walter Scott when he sat 
weeping at his desk, of Swift, of many others who 
have what is termed “ written themselves out,” 
i.c.,in whom the organism and the genius have 
become no longer compatible, will help to illustrate 
one most important sonnet with which to conclude : 
** Against that time, if ever that time come, 

When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 

When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

Call'd to that audit by advised respects ; 

Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass 

And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 

When love, converted from the thing it was, 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity,— 

Against that time do I ensconce me here 

Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause.” 
Sonnet 49. 


R. H. Leers. 


STATE POEMS. 
(Continued from p. 402.) 
As when proud Lucifer aim’d at a throne, H, i. 254; I, 
66. 
As when the Queen of Love, engag’d in War, G, 185. 
As when two streams divided gently glide, H, i. 5, 13; 
I, 175. 
At Anna’s call the Austrian eagle flies, H, iii. 408. 
At five this morn, when Pheebus rais'd his head H, i. d, 
218; I, 258. 
A thin ill natured Ghost that haunts the King, H, ii. 211. 
At noon in a fair Summers Day, G, 287. 
A Tory came late through Westminster Hall, C, 103. 
A True Dissenter here does lye indeed, E, iii. 7; F, 162; 
H, i. 6, 158; I, 227. 
At Winchester was a Wedding, C, 131. 
A Village ! Monstrous! Tis a mighty Beast, B, 156. 
Awake, vain man; ’tis time th’ Abuse to see; B, 128. 
‘A wanton Sloven of a Priest, H, ii. 80. 
Away with your ballads, be gon with old Simon, H, iv. 
15. 


A wealthy Matron now grown old, H, ii. 101. 

A Welchman from his hills come down UH, ii. 86. 

A Wolf complain’d that he had lost a Lamb, H, ii. 50; 
I, 318. 

A Wolf retiring from Whitehall, H, ii. 56; I, 323. 

A wretched chur! was trav'ling with his Ass, H, ii. 55; 
I, 323. 

A youthful Lion in the Wood, H, ii. 71. 

A youth of pregnant parts and wit, H, ii. 60; I, 327. 





— 


Bankers now are brittle ware, C, 219. 
Back’d with confederate Force, the Austrian goes, H, iv. 
128 


Beauty and wit so barely you requite, G, 161. 

Bee my shoul and Shoulwation, O hone, O hone. C, 122, 

Behold Dutch Prince, here lie th’ unconquer'd pair, H, 
iii. 374 ; I, 534. 

Behold from the Infernal Lake I’m come, B, 120. 

Behold the Morn dawns, C, 339. 

Believe me, Will, that those who have least sense, D, iv. 
22; F, 210; H, i. 6,171; I, 238. 

Beloved hearken all, O hone, O hone, C, 120. 

Beneath the Shady Willow lay C, 241. 

Beneath this place Is stow’d his Grace H, i. b, 259; I, 
979 

Betwixt Father Patrick and his Holiness of late, E, iii. 

31; H, i. b, 57; I, 196. 

Be wise as Ad——n, as B ne be brave, H, iv. 63. 

Bless the good ladies and good food, H, iv. 428. 

Blest is he that with a mighty hand, H, i. }, 216. 

Bold Titus he walk’t about Westminster Hall, C, 261. 

Born under Kings, our Fathers freedom sought, H, iv. 
459. 

Brave Colledge is hang’d, the chief of our hopes, C, 64. 

Break, Sacred Morn, on our expecting Isle, A, 88. 

Bred of Gued! I think the Nations Mad, C, 189. 

Bring me a Man with animating Stroaks, B, 97. 

But Oh! This late conspiracy, so dire B, 209. 

But t’ other day from Exile not by force, H, iii. 218. 

By Creish, my dear Mosish, vat makes de sho shad? E, 
ii. 20; F, 131; H, iii. 233. 





Cambray, whilst of Seraphick Love you set H, iv. 30. 

Can learning’s orb, when such a Star Expires, H, i. 8, 
223. 

Can my own blood betray me to disgrace, H, iii. 452. 

Canst tell me Ceres, what curst Fate C, 248. 

Car-men turn Poets now, why may not I? B, 191. 

C—— at this time having no need, D, ii. 16. 

Celia, now my heart has broke, H, i. 6, 228. 

Chaste, pious, prudent, Charles the Second, E, ii. 9 ; 
i. 149; I, 113. 

Chill tell thee, Tom, the strangest story, C, 244. 

Clad with the Infant Glories of the Spring, B, 261. 

Clarendon had law and sense, E, iii. 8; H, i. 163; I, 129. 

Cleveland ; thy Ashes (sure) will rise, B, 45. 

Clito the wise, the generous and good, H, ii. 179. 

Close to my Owner | adher’d, H, iii. 222. 

Close wrapt in P s smock his senses are 

Cold Muscovy (as story tells) H, ii. 87. 

Come all you Caballers and Parliament votes, C, 201. 

Come all you good people that were at the fair, C, 175. 

Come beat alarm, sound a charge, C, 356. 

Come Brother Devils, with full Bowls, A, 4. 

Come B—~g Oates, prepare thy neck, C, 367. 

Come children, come, and learn your Fathers trade, A, 98. 

Come, Come, Great Orange, come away E, i. 12; F, 
124; H, iii. 269. 

Come, cut again ; the Games not done, C, 297. 

Come Ganemede, and fill each glass with Wine, B, 164. 

Come keen Iambicks with your Badgers feet, H, iii. 32; 
I, 395. 

Come let us be joyful and sing, C, 349. 

Come listen awhile though t’ weather be Cold, C, 49. 

Come listen, ye Whigs, to my pitiful moan, C, 228. 

Come make a good Toast, and stir up the Fire, C, 310. 

Come Murdering Miles, where's your Sedan? C, 266. 

Come now lets rejoice, and the City Bells Ring, C, 62. _ 

Come, Painter, take a prospect from this Hill, E, i. 7; 
F, 40; H, iii. 301; I, 464. 

Comus nor Momus, now must be my Theam, B, 62. 

Continual Hubbub, and the noise of Plot, B, 130. 


H, 





D, ii. 15. 








22. 
H, 


iii. 


29. 
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Courage Dear Mall, and drive away dispair, G, 138. 

Cum Strephon extremas moriturus duxerit horas, H,i. 5, 
253. 

Curse on such Representatives H, iii. 64; I, 401. 

Curst be the Man! what do I wish? as tho H, iii. 18; 
a 888. 

Curst be the Stars which did ordain H, ii. 398; I, 490. 

Curst be the tim’rous fool, whose feeble Mind E, iii. 7; 
H, i. 161 ; I, 127. 

Cy gist icy Charles Roy d’Espagne, H, ii. 240. 


Daily disgracer of our English Satyr, G, 10. 

Damn that Opinion, which will not allow G, 229. 

Damon, if thou wilt believe me, G, 198 

Damon the author of so great renown, H. ii. 168. 

Daughter of Phoebus! born of Fire, G, 145. 

Dear Cousin, why so Melancholy? Why? H, iv. 450 

Dear Julian, twice or thrice a year, H, ii. 135; 1, 338. 

Dear Thomas, didst thou never pop H, iv. 50. 

Dear Wife, let me have a fire made, H, iii. 313; E, ii. 30; 
I, 466. 

Declining Venus has no force o'er Love, H, iii. 370; I, 
531. 

Defend us from all Popish Plots, C, 140. 

Did you not hear of a Peer that was try’d? G, 276. 

Die wretched Damon, Die quickly to ease her, G, 197. 

Dignify’d things, may I your leaves implore, E, i. 8; 
F, 41; H, iii. 238. 

Discolor excutitur vultus, turbataque rerum Hi. 4, 10. 

Disgraced, undone, forlorn, made Fortune's sport, 
D, ii. 28; G, 165; H, iii. 151; I, 423. 

Dissenting Bigots, boast no more, B, 280. 

Divine Thalia! Charmer of my Breast H, iv. 348. 

Down Discoverers, who so long have Plotted, C, 305. 

Draw England ruin’d by what was given before, E, iii. 
17; H, i. 46; I, 42. 

Drown Melancholy in a glass of Wine; C, 83. 

Dryden, Gs we has catterwauld too long, E, i. 4; 
F, 103; i. b, 143. 

Dum Regina oubit constanti pectori mortem, H, iii. 360 ; 
» 525. 

Ay hear the News of the Dutch, dear Frank? E, i. 3; 

iii. 256. 


Early (by four) on Friday Morn, B, 270. 

Ere we to play this Match prepare, H, iv. 122. 
Everti nequit, Anna tum nitidissima nomen B, ‘ 
Ev'nas a Lyon, with his Paws up-rear'd. B, 200. 
Excellent Brutus! of all human race UH, iii. 7. 


Faction and Folly alas ! will deceive you, G, 94. 

Fair Royal Maid, permit « youth undone, H, i. 168. 

Farewell damn'd Stygian juice, which does bewitch, 
H, i. b, 236; H, iv. 345; I, 262. 

Farewell great Villain, and unpitied Lye, B, 206. 

Farewell my Tom D——by, my Pimp and my Cheat, 
H, iii. 129; I, 417. 

Farewell Petre, Farewell Cross; E, 120; F, sup., 5; 
H, iii. 276; I, 461. 

Fat, ruddy, and ‘dull, H, iii. 220 ; I, 439. 

Fetch me Ben Johnsons Scull, and fill’t with Sack, 

iii. 15. 

Fill up the Bowl, and set it round, G, 156. 

Finish me one Task more for Whiffle’s Muse, G, 15. 

st Fire! Fire! Help, for we're all in Flames ! 


Five Satyrs of the Woodland sort, H, ii. 102. 

Fly envious Time ; why dost our Bliss delay? B, 388. 

For Faults and Follies Londons doom shall fix D, i.14; 
H, i. 92; I, 85. 

For the Miracles done H, ii. 395. 


For this additional Declaration, E, iii. 31; H, i. b, 56; 


I, 195. 





For Tories now ’s the time to sing, C, 359. 

Fortune made up of Toys and Impudence, H, ii. 262. 

For Tyrants dead no Statues we erect, H, ii, 387. 

For your un Godly letter H, iii. 96. 

From all Popish treasons, and the Gunpowder Plot, 
D, iv. 24. 

From all the women we have w—-d; E, iii. 30 ; F, 83; 

, iii, 253. 

From a new model’d Jesuit in a Scotch bonnet, B, 170; 
C, 208. 

— an old Inquisition, and new Declaration, D, iv. 25; 
F, 177 

mi, a a prowd sensual Atheistical Life; H, iii. 91; I, 406. 

From Counsels of six where Treason prevails, ©, 200. 

From Deepest Dungeon of Eternal Night, B, 27 

From evenings Coffee, Lac’d with long Argument B, 7. 

From G——n that Wasp, whose Talent is Notion; I, 562 

From Immoderate Fines and Defamation, E, iii. 30; 
*, 159. 

From Infallible Rome, once more I am come, A, 17. 

From Jesuitical Polls, who proudly expose EB, iii. 8; 
F, 154. 

From Kings that would sell us to pay their old Scores, 
H, iii. 205. 

From over the Seas not long since there came C, 206. 

From parting clouds, the German Eagle brings H, ii. 312. 

From ee thats Nonsense, and larded with lyes; 

From = Infallibility take a grain, F, 

From Sable Regions of Eternal Night, G, 202. 2. 

From Stygian shades, lo, my pale Ghost doth rise, A, 55. 

From the besieg’d Ardea all in post, H, iv. 145. 

~~ the blest Regions of Eternal Day, E, iii. 22; F, 

; H, i. 178. 

m.. the dark Stygian Lake I come, E, iii. 5: H, i. 160. 

From the deep vaulted den of endless Night, G, 216; H, 
ii. 128. 

From the embraces of a Harlot flown, H, iii. 174. 

From the farthermost part of the North we have News 
F, 57 


From the Lawless Dominion of Mitre and Crown, G, 71; 
H, iii. 208; I, 436. 

From the race of Ignatius, and all their Colleagues; E, i. 
16; F, 80; G, 119; H, iii. 297. 

From the Romish whore with her Triple Crown, A, 37. 

From the Tap in the Guts of Honourable Stump CC, 203. 

From Villany dress'd in a Doublet of Zeal, H, iii. 25. 

Fulmine Czesareo fretus Jovis Ales ab alto H, ii. 311. 


Gentle Reproofs have long been tried in vain, H, i. 0, 
214; I, 256. 

Gentlest air, thou Breath of Lovers, H, iii. 440. 

Gentlest Blast of ill Concoction, H, iii. 441. 

Give Celia, but to me alone, G, 208, 

Give me a Soul so Great, so High, G, 207. 

Give us Musick with Wine, F, 192. 

Go, best in all thats good. We cannot bear B, 263. 

bs pa our gracious Sovereign Anne, H, iii. 425; 


Goddew ‘of Rhime, that didst inspire B, 38. 
E. §. 
(To be continued.) 





FOLK-LORE. 

Servian Forxk-Lore (5" S. vi. 364.)—I do not 
know if the Servians are an educated or an unedu- 
cated people, but I hardly think your correspondent 
F.S. is justified in setting them down as un- 
educated, simply on the ground of the superstition 
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which he mentions as practised by them in cases 
of congestion of the lungs. Foolish as this is, it is 
not more foolish than the thousand and one super- 
stitions which are believed in by the English 
peasantry (and not by the peasantry only) at this 
very day, and which have been during the last 
twenty-seven years recorded in the books of the 
chronicles of “ N. & Q.” passim. It is only about 
twelve months since a Warwickshire peasant was 
tried at the assizes for the county for killing an 
unfortunate old woman whom he believed to be 
a witch ; and it was stated in evidence on the 
trial that the inhabitants of the village to which 
the prisoner belonged implicitly believed in witch- 
eraft. This belief also lingers in Dorsetshire, and 
no doubt in other English counties besides these 
two. Does F. S. think that the belief in the un- 
luckiness of Friday, or of marriages in May, or of 
the number thirteen, has entirely died out of our 
dear native land? It is, as usual, a case of the 
mote and the beam. Might not a Servian, hearing of 
the above-mentioned superstitions, and a thousand 
other absurdities of the same kind, say in the very 
words of F. S., substituting “English” for “ Ser- 
vians,” “ And yet the admirers of the English keep 
on boasting that these are an educated race, and 
they point to the number of schools” ? 
JONATHAN Bovucuter. 


Awatouian Forx-Lore (5™ §,. vi. 185.)—The 
eustom of hanging rags on trees as votive offerings 
is not confined to Ireland. There is a spring, 
celebrated locally for its healing properties, near 
Great Cotes, Ulceby. It rises from the side 
of a bank in a plantation and is overshadowed 
by an ancient thorn, on the branches of which 
hang innumerable rags, fastened there by those who 
have drunk of its waters. Joun CorDEaAvx. 


DRINKING WHILE Sranpinc.—I went into a 
cottage the other day and asked a drink of water 
from an old woman, but quite alarmed her by 
drinking it standing. She begged and prayed me 
to sit down, as it was so unlucky to drink standing, 
and then gave me a long account of an inflamma- 
tion she had got by drinking while standing long 
ago. I hear that it is a common country super- 
stition that it is most unwholesome to drink 
standing ; probably from one’s being readier to 
drink more copiously and hurriedly while standing 
than when sitting, especially when hot and thirsty, 
thereby bringing on inflammation and colics. 

HorsE-CHESTNUTS FOR RueuMATISM. — The 
other day, I saw the under-keeper picking up some 
horse-chestnuts. On asking him what he was doing 
that for, he said that for years he had supplied one 
of the shopkeepers in Dollar with horse-chestnuts, 
which he wore in his pockets to keep away 
rheumatism. In London a bit of potato is some- 
times used for the same purpose. J. R. Hate. 








Loypow 1x 1673.—The following is a transla- 
tion of a letter from the Comte de L—— to the 
Comte de Bussy, to be found in Les Lettres de 
Messire Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy. Nou- 
velle Edition. A Paris, mpccxx. :— 

“ London, July 7, 1673. 

“Here I am in London, where I have been since 
Friday noon. It is a very handsome city, and its 
destruction has been of great advantage to it; for in- 
stead of the wretched houses which the fire destroyed, 
handsome ones have been built, all of the same style of 
architecture, of the same height,and none projecting more 
than the rest. ‘There is not one of these houses without 
a balcony of wrought iron, painted or gilt. All the 
streets in London are straight and pretty broad: it is 
much longer than Paris, and, I believe, larger. Every- 
thing therein bears witness to the riches of the in- 
habitants of the country. Everything there seems com- 
fortable, but few things seem very magnificent. What 
may be said of Paris and London is that the latter isa 
commercial city and the former a genteel city. Paris 
has the same advantages over London which courtiers 
have over merchants; but London has the same over 
Paris, as to riches, which the inhabitants of the Rue St. 
Denys have over those of the Place Maubert. In London 
there are no large palaces or magnificent hote!s; and 
with the exception of three or four houses, not one has 
a porte cochére, and the greatest lords live in houses with 
small doors; but nearly all have handsome gardens. 
Vvitheal (Whitehal!), where the king resides, is a very 
large house; you will admit it when you learn that at 
present there are more than four thousand persons there, 
the greater part of whom are persons connected with the 
Court, who have several connected rooms in their apart- 
ments, and that Mdlle. de Keroalle alone occupies forty 
of them, without reckoning the galleries. The park, which 
serves for a garden, is of very great extent. It includes 
a Mall, three hundred and thirty feet long, which is not 
more than one half of its length. The king also has 
another garden, called the Bowling Green, in which 
there are some medicinal plants. 

“8. Gosmes, in which the Duke of York resides, is like- 
wise a great mass of stones, and there is a very great con- 
fusion of apartments. The Great, otherwise the New, 
Exchange is very fine. Imagine a large square sur- 
rounded with porticoes resting upon marble columns, 
upon which are erected some buildings, the numerous 
windows of which present an agreeable appearance. 
You ascend to these large shops by a grand staircase, 
adorned with a beautiful balustrade of gilt iron, which 
conducts you to some galleries very nearly similar to 
those of the Pslace in Paris, excepting that those of the 
Exchange are full of shops, arranged with very simple 
carpenter-work. There everything is to be found for 
which money can be spent.” , 

UneEpa. 

Philadelphia. 


“Grinourt”: “ Ecrrvary.” — “The scientific 
name of the French vineyard pest is the Zumolpus 
vitis, but the peasants term it indifferently the 
gribouri and the écrivain, or writer” (D. Tel., 
Aug. 31, 1876). Bescherelle gives gribouré, “ genre 
de coléoptéres, famille des cycliques, de la couleur 
et de la figure du petit hanneton, mais beaucoup 
plus petit. Il cause beaucoup de tort 2 la vigne, 
en mangeant les bourgeons au printemps, et les 


racines en hiver.” Bescherelle also gives ewmolpe, 
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“genre d’insectes coléoptéres comprenant le gri- 
bouri.” This vineyard pest seems to have obtained 
the name of ewmolpe from Eumolpus (son of Po- 
seidon and Chione), who, according to some, first 
cultivated the vine. Conf. Smith, Dict. Mythol. ; 
Hom., Hymn. in Cer., 476 ; Plin., H. N., vii. 53 ; 
Ov., Met., x. 93. But why should this disease be 
called écrivain ? Does the insect, as it were, write 
or scrawl on the leaves of the plant, or was this 
disease so called because of an apparent etymolo- 
gical connexion between gribourt and the French 
gribouiller, to scrawl, to write wretchedly? It may 
be here mentioned that the synonyms are, G. 
blattkifer (leaf beetle), goldkifer, goldfliege, gold- 
hiinchen, goldschmid; D. goudhaantje, gouden 
engeltje; Dan. guldbitten, guldsmed; Sw. gold- 
kiifer ; French chrysomele ; Ital. crisomela. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Autun. 


HowELt ON THE PoPULATION AND THEATRES 
or Lonpon.—Seeking for data upon which it 
would be possible to form some idea of the rela- 
tion borne by the old London playhouses to the 
population, I find the following estimate of the 
number of inhabitants just before the Restoration 
in Howell’s Londinop lis, Lond., 1657. It is 
much in excess of the figures usually accepted :— 

“ For number of humane souls, breathing in City and 
Suburbs; London may compare with any in Zurope in 
point of populousness : the last Cense that was made in 
Paris came under a million; but in the year 1636, 
King Charles sending to the Lord Mayor, to make a 
scrutiny, what number of Roman Catholiques and 
strangers there were in the City, he took occasion there- 
by to make a Cense of all the people ; and there were of 
Men, Women, and Children, above seven hundred 
thousand that lived within the Barres of his jurisdiction 
alone; and this being one and twenty years passed, ’tis 
thought, by all probable computation, that London hath 
more by the third part now, then she had then. Now, 
for Westminster, and Petty France, the Strand, Bedford 
Berry, St. Martins Lane, Lona Acre, Drury Lane, St. 
Giles of the Field, High Holborn, Grayes Inne Lane, 
St. Jones, and St. Georges Street, Clarkenwell, the out-lets 
of Red and Whitecrosse-street, the out-lets beyond the 
Barres of Bishopyate, Aldergate, and Southwark Barres, 
beyond the Tower, &c. take all these places, with divers 
more, which are contiguous, and one entire peece with 
London her self, I say take all these Buildings together, 
there will be found by all probable conjecture as many 
Inhabitants at least as were found before within that 
compass, where the point of the Lord Mayor's Sword 
reacheth, which may amount in all to a million and a 
half of humane souls,” 


Macaulay’s estimate for some twenty-five years 
later is only half a million. 

Howell has no notice of any of the theatres 
separately, but upon the general subject has the 
following remarks. Writing during the Common- 
wealth, it will be observed that he speaks of the 
drama in the past tense :— 

“The time was, that Stage-playes and Fencing were 
much used in London: The History speaks of a Play, 
Anno 1391, performed by the Parish Clarks of London, 


at the Skinner’s Well, besides Smithfield, which con- 
tinued three several dayes; the King, Queen, and the 
Court being present. 

“ And of another, in the year 1409, which lasted eight 
dayes, the subject was touching the Creation of the 
World, whereunto the Court and Nobility were invited : 
But those kind of Stage-playes were turned after to 
Tragedies, Comedies, Histories, and Enterludes; for re- 
presenting whereof there were more theatres in London 
then anywhere else ; And it was a true observation, that 
those comical and tragical Histories did much improve 
and enrich the English Language, they taught young 
men witty Complements, and how to carry their Bodies 
in a hansome posture : Add hereunto that they instructed 
them in the stories of divers things, which, being so 
lively represented to the eye, made firmer impressions on 
the memory. 

“* Lastly, They reclaimed many from Vice and Vanity ; 
for though a Comedy be never so wanton, yet it ends with 
vertue and the punishment of vice.” 


C. Ex.tiot Browne. 


Eriraru.—These lines have not, I think, ap- 
peared in print ; perhaps they may find a place in 
“NN &Q? :— 

“Susan Walpole. Susan Crane, wife of Sir Edward 
Walpole, Knight of the Bath, grandfather of the Earl of 
Orford. 

She lives, reigns, triumphs in a state of bliss; 
My life, no life, a daily dying is. 
If saints for pilgrims here concern’d can be, 
I'm confident she now remembers me. 
My love of her, not lessen’d by her death, 
I’m sure shall last unto my latest breath. 
E. WALPOLE. 

Ob. July 7, 1667.” 

Translated by Dr. Bland :— 

“ Vivit adhuc, regnat, coclesti in sede triumphat : 

At vita, heu! Mors est quotidiana mihi. 
Tangere si qua potest miserorum cura beator, 
Sat scio, non curas negligit illa meas. 
Occidit illa mihi, sed amor non occidit una, 
Nec nisi cum periit vita, peribit amor. 
H. Buanp, tr.” 


F. B. 


Trompson Cooper, “ New Brocrapaicat Dic- 
TIONARY,” 1873.—As a proof of the value which I 
set upon this book, I offer one or two corrections. 
Charles Macklin, the actor, is said on his monu- 
ment to have reached the age of 107 years, as Mr. 
Cooper states (born May 1, 1690; died July 11, 
1797) ; but Mr. Thoms, Human Longevity (1872), 
p. 49, tells us that his coffin-plate, which came to 
light in 1859, bore the inscription, “ Mr. Charles 
Macklin, comedian, died 11 July, 1797, aged 97 
years.” Mr. Cooper naturally follows Bishop 

Richard Watson in the statement that Watson was 
born in August, 1737; but the Heversham register 
of baptisms (in G. Atkinson’s Worthies of West- 
morland, i. 188) tells another tale :—“ Richard, 
son of Mr. Thomas Watson, of Heversham, Sep- 
tember 25, 1736.” So, too, Mr. Cooper says of 
the Great Duke, “ born 1 May, 1769”; yet Arthur 
Wellesley was christened at St. Peter's, Dublin, 





April 30, 1769 (Herald and Genealogist, viii. 14). 
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Pending the publication of Mr. Murray’s long 
promised Biographia Britannica, it is much to be 
wished that Mr. Cooper would issue in two or 
three volumes a dictionary of British biography, 
with references to the principal authorities, On 
the duke’s birthday see also “ N. & Q.,” 4" 5. x. 
349, 443. Under “Carlyle, Alexander,” Mr. 
Cooper states that his Memoirs “remain un- 
published”; they were printed some years ago 
Macklin’s true age also to be learnt from 
Boswell’s letter to Temple, April 6, 1791 (Letters, 
1857, p. 49) :—“ I then called on old Macklin, the 
comedian, whom I found with a mind active and 
cheerful, in his ninety second or third year.” 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Dromepary.”—I this word to be 
commonly derived from the Greek, not only as an 
English term, but also in its French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian dress. Now, these-nations, 
and we with them, would be more likely t 
to the Latin than the Greek language; and in 
Halliwell I find dor / "a sleepy, stupid, 
inactive person,” evidently from dormio, “I sleep, 
and akin to a word still in use, dormitory. 

Now, the dromedary (I have seen the Arab and 
the Tartar, each on his own soil) is both sleepy 
and stupid to outward appearance, and—save 
when urged to a pace rarely exceeding nine miles 
an hour—it cannot well be called active. It seems 
to me, therefore, that in dormedory, the 
(allotted by Halliwell to Herefordshire 
our legitimate original of dromedary ; but even 
supposing the provincial word a corruption of the 
other, we still have ground for rejecting the Greek 
origin, and adopting the Latin. ls oa 

Shinfield Grove. 
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Farrapas: Fursisn, &c.—The late Andrew H. 
Ward, of West Newton, Mass., author of the 
History of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, and other 
works, published in the N. E£. Historical and 
Genealogical Register for April, 1853 (vii. 135), 
an article on the changes that the surname Farra- 
bas (which he found, under the date of 1660, on 
the Middlesex county records of marriages, births, 
and deaths) had undergone in New England. 
Daniel Farrabas, the first of the name found here, 
yas married first at Cambridge, Mass., March 26, 
1660, to Rebecca Penniman, and secondly at 
Concord, May 22, 1679, to Deborah Rediat. He 
died at Marlborough, October, 1687. Mr. Ward 
found that their descendants had, at various times, 
been known by no less than eight different names, 
Farrabas, Ferebas, Farrowbush, Forbas, Forbes, 


Forbus, Forbush, Furbush, and Furbish. “ Of 
these,” he states, “the first four are not now 
known to be in use; while individuals, if not 


families, of all the other names may be found in 


New England.” 


Are any of these names, except Forbes, found 
}in Great Britain? I am inclined to think that 
| the real name of Daniel Farrabas was Forbes. His 
| grandson, Eli, born at Westborough, October, 1726, 
| was an educated man, who was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1751, and was settled, as a con- 
gregational minister, at Brookfield, and 
quently at Gloucester, Mass. An account of him, 
with a list of his publications, will be found in 
Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary. He 
wrote his name Forbes; and his father also, in the 
latter part of his life, bore that name. The name 
Forbes, when the r is given a rolling sound, bears 
much resemblance in sound to Farrabas, with the 
first @ sounded as in water. Alexander Forbus 
was a graduate of Yale College in 1811, and 
James Furbish a graduate of Harvard College in 
1825 Jonny Warp Deay. 
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Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


, 

EprirarpH.—On a tomb in Chichester Cathedral, 
containing the remains of an earl of that 
inscribed— 


name, is 
“Ultima Domus.” 
One William Clarke wrote the following lines 
thereunder :— 
“ Did he who thus inscribed this wall 
Not read or not believe St. Paul? 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands; 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a house of lords?” 
Henry Forpe. 
Tenby. 


“BELLA GERANT ALII; TU FELIX AUSTRIA 
nupE.”—The origin of this oft-cited saying is 
surely to be found in Ovid, Heroid. Ep. xiii. 84:— 

“ Bella gerant alii; Protesilaus amet.” 
W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


Tue common Lias Fosstt known to science as 
the Gryphea incurva, which Lincolnshire folk call 
“the miller’s thumb,” bears in Essex the designa- 
tion of “ the Devil’s toe-nail.” I do not remember 
ever to have heard this name for it before. A 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 1* 5S. vii. 105, says 
it is called “the Devil’s thumb ” in Warwickshire. 

K. P. D. E. 

Piayine Carps.— 

“ Saturday Evening there was a great appearance of 
Nobility and other persons of distinction at the Drawing 
Room at Court, when their Majesties played at Cards, 
for the Benefit of the Groom Porter, according to 
custom.” — Newspaper, Sept., 1732. 

H. D. 


“Cry” or Hounps.—A native of Ashburton, 
Devon, but long resident in Torquay, informed 
me to-day that a gentleman of whom he was 
speaking formerly kept “a cry [= pack] of 





hounds,” Wm. PENGELLY. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Joun Bryeuam.—I should be much interested, 
and probably others of your readers, in ascertain- 


ing what is known of John Bingham, translator of 


the Tactics of Afilian. I have before me two 
copies of the work. The first edition has an en- 
graved title-page, by Aigidius Gelius, represent- 
ing Alexander the Great delivering a sword to 
Charles I. when Prince of Wales, with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“‘The Peerlesse*Macedon, chylde of triu’pha’t victoree, 

Presents his armes, his arte of warr, and fortu’e unto 

thee.” 
(It may be worth remarking that the figures of the 
Prince and one of his companions are copied by 
Strutt in his Horda Angel-cynnan, vol. iii. plate 
xvi., as illustrations of the costumes of the period.) 
The full title is :— 
“ The Tactiks of lian, 

Or art of embattailing an army after y* Grecian manner. 

Englished & illustrated w*" figures throughout, & notes 
a * Chapters of y* ordinary motions of y* Phalange 

y J.B. 

“The exercise military of y* English, by y* order of that 
great Generall Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, Xc., 
Governor & Generall of y* united Provinces, is added. 

At London for Laurence Lisle, & are to be sold at his 
shoppe at y* signe of the Tiger’s head in Paule’s Churche 
yard. 

‘Warre is a necessary schoole of necessary knowlege 

dvayxawy édaccadtiov avayxaiwy pashparwy 6 

Tokepoc.” 

The dedication is— 

“To the High & Mighty Charles, only sonne of His 
Majesty, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornewall, Yorke, 
and Aibany, Marquise of Ormont, Earle of Chester & 
Ross, Lord of Admanoch, and Knight of the most noble 
order of the Garter,” and is dated, “‘ From my Garrison 
at Woudrichem in Holland the 20 of September, 1616,” 
and signed “ Jo: Bingham.” 

The second edition appears to be a simple re- 
issuing of the first, as far as p. 159 and half- 
a-dozen pages of contents, but in it are ninety-four 
pages of fuller illustrations of chapters from xxx. 
to liiii. Its title is— 

“The Art of embattailing an Army, or the second part 
of Zlian’s Tacticks. With notes upon every Chapter. 
By Capt. John Bingham. London: Printed by John 
Beale and Thomas Brudenell for Ralph Mab. 1629.” 

On the reverse are the arms of the Artillery 
Company, and then an additional dedication 
“to the Right Worshipfull Sir Hugh Hamersly, Knight, 
one of the Aldermen & Coronels of the Honorable City 
of London, & President of the Martiall Company, 
exercising Armes in the Artillery Garden in London. 
To Captaine Henry Waller, now Captaine of the said 
Company, & To all the rest of the Worthy Captaines & 
Gentlemen of the said Company, Captaine J. B. wisheth 








such valour & experience as may make them victorious 
against all sorts of Enemies.” 

He had 
“ purposed (he says) to have kept these his last endevours 
upon Allian to his owne private use; but now being to 
depart from them, & to journey into a farre Countrey, 
he altered his minde, & having nothing else to offer, 
resolved to make this a monument of his thankfulnesse 
to them, & a testimony of his desire to doe them 
service. 

His folio of some 260 pages oddly enough he 
calls “ this little Pamphlet,” and after having ex- 
pressed his poor opinion of the value of “ great 
Ordnance,” which, “ after the Armies are joyned, 
hath and must sit still, and looke about as an idle 
spectator, serving for no other uses than for a pray 
to him that gaineth the field,” he rather hints his 
preference for “ bowes and arrowes” over small 
shot, and concludes with a renewed acknowledg- 
ment of their “love expressed toward him in 
taking leave of the City.” 

The question is, what became of him? In 
Stow’s Survey (edition 1633), p. 764, we find some 
lines on the 
‘foundation of that remarkable Nurcery of Military 
Discipline called the Artillery Garden, London, begun 
to be erected May 1, 1622, &c., Colonell Hugh Hamersley 
being President, Edward Pierce Treasurer, Henry Patowe 
Marshall, and John Bingham, Esquire, Captaine, and 
one of the Councell of warre for this Kingdome.” 

If this he he, he had not tarried long in the 
“ farre countrey,” nor did he long enjoy his post, 
if a monument referred to by Stow, p. 452, be also 
his. It was in St. Mary Overy in honour of 
“ John Bingham, Esquire, Sadler to Queene Elizabeth 
and King James, who was a worthy benefactor to the 
Parish, and to the Free Schoole there: who departed 
this life in the yeere of our Lord, 1625.” 

I know of no member of my own family with 
whom he may be identified ; but it is possible 
that either by his arms—as he is called esquire on 
his monument—or by his office, or his connexion 
with the free school, or his will, some clue might 
be found, or perhaps in the records of the Royal 
Artillery Company. On the whole, I think I have 
established some claim, apart from my personal 
and family interest in him as our namesake, to 
render his parentage and occupation a fitting sub- 
ject for inquiry. C. W. Bryenam. 

Bingham’'s Melcombe. 


Kyox anp Wetsn Famiries.—Will any of 
your correspondents kindly assist me in finding 
replies to the following queries !— 

1. Margaret Stuart, of Ochiltree, widow of John 
Knox, married, secondly, Andrew Ker, of Fadoun- 
side, Roxburghshire. What family had she by 
the second marriage? Names requested, and dates, 
where possible. 

2. What is the distance from Fadounside to 


Selkirk ? 
3. When did Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
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Knox and Margaret, marry John Welsh? It was 
before 1596. 

4. Did John Welsh spell his own name Welsh 
or Welch ? 

5. What is the best memoir of Welsh—not 
only fullest, but most accurate ? 

6. In what years was Welsh translated from 
Selkirk to Kirkcudbright, and again to Ayr? I 
find great variation in the accounts consulted. 

7. What was the name of his elder daughter, 
who died Sept. 14, 1614, probably in girlhood ? 

8. What became of his younger daughter, 
Louise, born at Jonsac, May 20, 1613? Did she 
marry, and whom ? 

9. When were his three sons born ? 

10. What was the name of the eldest son, who 
became a medical student, but was accidentally 
killed in the Netherlands, probably about 1620 ? 
The others were Josias and Nathaniel. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Mrs. Macavtey-Granam.—This lady married 
a Dr. Macauley, of London, but he lived a short 
time only. Some time after his decease she took 
for her second husband a Mr. Graham. Can any 
of your readers oblige me by saying who this gen- 
tleman was, as very little is said about him in 
biographical dictionaries, which mention the name 
and literary career of his wife? She was noted for 
her republican principles, her correspondence with 
Washington, and her history of England, which 
in its day procured her a considerable literary 
reputation. JAYTEE. 


Epwarp Cotuier, Painter. 





Can any of your 


readers give me information about a painter of 


this name? I possess two pictures by him which 
are, perhaps, more curious and interesting than 
artistic or valuable. They are both drawn ona 
dark chocolate ground. In one is a table covered 
with a cloth, on which are a large terrestrial globe ; 
several books, some closed and some with the 
pages + agh a vellum charter and seal; writing 
materials, viz., inkstand, pen, pounce-box, sealing- 
wax, wafer-box, seal, candlestick and candle ; the 
inkstand stands on a corner of a copy of “ His 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, on Tuesday, the Twenty of October, 
1697”; and there is a folded letter, directed 
“ Mr. Edward Collier, Painter at London.” The 
picture is very striking, as all the details stand out 
very boldly on the dark ground. The dimensions 
are 2 ft. 4 in. in height by 1 ft. 11 in. in width. 
The second picture (which is, if anything, more 
striking) consists of a rack of three straps of red 
leather, in which are stuck a vellum banker’s book, 
with thong and seal (on the book the date “ Anno 
1702”); a folded copy of “Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech to both Houses, &c.”; a folded 
copy of the London Gazette; two folded letters, 





one with red seal, the other directed “ For Edward 
Collier, Painter att London”; pen, sealing-wax, 
seal, and paper-knife ; and, suspended by a blue 
silk knot, a framed miniature of Charles I. The 
dimensions are 1 ft, llin. in width by 1 ft. 7in. 
in height. 

The larger picture, it is said, formerly belonged 
to Charles Lamb. From the misspelling in some 
of the titles and open pages of the books, and in 
the royal speeches, Mr. Collier must have either 
been very illiterate or a foreigner. The pictures, 
however, are singularly striking, and I have never 
seen others by the artist. RicHarp Hooper. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


Potycamy.— When did polygamy fall into 
disuse among the early Christians as a Christian 
doctrine and practice, and how far is it still prac- 
tised by the Jews? ORIENTALIS. 


White Ate or Devoyn.—For very many years 
there has been made in the Southhams of Devon 
a drink peculiar to the neighbourhood, called 
“white ale.” It is brewed something like beer, 
but has a special and secret ferment, called “ grout,” 
and contains, when finished, eggs and flour. 
Various stories are told of its origin, but it is no 
doubt much older than is supposed. Bishop 
Kennett speaks of it as “ grout ale”; and, accord- 
ing to Camden, a tithe was once paid on its manu- 
facture to the Rector of Dodbroke (near Kings- 
bridge). I should be glad to know if the readers 
of “N. & Q.” have seen any other notices of this 
ale, “white ale” or “grout ale,” than those by 
Kennett and Camden. Paut Q. KARKEEK. 

Torquay. 


Heratpic.—Party per chevron ar. and az., three 
swans’ necks erased counterchanged ; on a chief of 
the second three fleurs-de-lis or. Crest, a demi- 
swan, wings expanded. Do these arms belong to 
the Davids family of Caermarthen, and, if so, will 
some one give me some information concerning 
them, and also let me know where I can obtain a 
pedigree of the family ? ANTIQUARY. 


“ Spurrine.”—The people here when the banns 
are published speak of it as a spurring. What is 
the origin of this expression? Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me? 

Joun CorDEAUX. 

Great Cotes, Uleeby. 


Attoysy, Cumpertanp.—Can you give me 
any information as to the age of this town, and 
the derivation of the name? BAILLeE. 


Sr. Narnatan. —Can you tell me anything 
about St. Nathalan, to whom the church at Glen 
Muich in Scotland is dedicated? I cannot dis- 
cover the history of the saint. B. H. E. 
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Brazivian Litrerature.—Is there any other 
work on Brazilian literature besides Le Brésil 
Littéraire of Wolf and a few chapters at the end 
of the Portuguese Literature of Denis? Are the 
chief works of Brazilian literature to be obtained 
anywhere in Europe except Lisbon ! 
W. M. M. 


“ Harrn.”—Can any of your correspondents tell 
me the meaning of the word haith? Ihave met 
with it in an old deed, and fancy it is an old name 
for osier, but shall be obliged if any one can refer 
me to any book or-dictionary in which the word 
occurs. A So.iciTor. 

Newark. 


Harry or Moymovtn, &c.—Will any anti- 
quarian kindly inform an artist of the complexion 
and colour of hair and eyes of Harry of Monmouth, 
afterwards Henry V. of England? The same also 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pepys, temp. Charles II. 

E. W. 8. Davis. 


Dante as A Partnter.—Where can I find an 
account of Dante’s “ preparing to paint an angel,” 
alluded to in Robert Browning’s One Word More ? 


F. L. 


“ A TreEATISE on the Confession of Sinne, and 
chiefly as it is made unto the Priestsand Ministers 
of the Gospel. Together with the Power of the 
Keys and of Absolution.” 4to., pp. 349. London: 
Printed by J. C. for Andr. Crook, at the Green 
Dragon in St. Paul’s Churchyard, mpcivu.— Who 
is the author of the above work ? 

E. HatnsTone. 


Dr. Dawson’s “ Appgat.”—Thomas Dawson, 
D.D., Vicar of New Windsor, wrote An Appeal 
to the Genuine Records and Testimonies of Jewish 
and Heathen Writers in Defence of Christianity, 
in five conferences or dialogues. At p. 106 in the 
last (printed in 1733), he holds out the hope of 
adding another conference, in which the authen- 
ticity of the famous text, 1 John v. 7, should be 
discussed. Was there any such additional con- 
ference ever given to the world ? E. H. A. 


Ronert Tartor, THE “ Devit’s Cuapiain.”— 
It is said somewhere that this once notorious 
writer died miserably at Boulogne, and that he 
abandoned his infidelity in his latter days. I shall 
be particularly obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents can refer me to evidence for the latter 
statement. Taylor was certainly a man of talent, 
but his writings bear strong marks of insanity. 
He began life as a surgeon, then took holy orders, 
and afterwards became an infidel lecturer. In 
that last capacity he visited Cambridge, and 
fastened a thesis to the door of the Divinity 
Schools, after the medieval fashion, as a challenge 
to the theological professors. Cyrit. 





« “Apversity needs not Phillip’s boy, to wake 
him with the clamor of mortality,” Kc. (see Essayes, 
by Sir William Cornwallis the Younger, Kt., 
1632, Essay xxxvi., “ Of Knowledge.”)— What is 
the meaning of the above allusion? Who were 
Messrs. Phillip and boy ? 

Cu. Ev. MatHews. 


Sr. Bopray.—The ancient parish church of 
Aber, Carnarvonshire—a new church is now being 
erected—is dedicated to this saint. Who was he, 
and on what day is his anniversary ? 

. Tsomas Norru. 


Avtuors AND Quotations WANTED.— 
“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 

Weeping and watching for the morrow, 


He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.” 
H. H. 


Replies. 


IRETON THE REGICIDE. 
(5 §. vi. 287, 334, 377, 390.) 

The statement of E. S. R. on p. 334 is so incon- 
sistent that it must be at once dismissed. 

I should be inclined to rely on Cot. CuEster if 
the question at issue were wholly one of opinion, 
because his name is “a tower of strength” in in- 
quiries of this nature. But we have to ascertain 
and deal with facts. The conclusions he has 
formed appear to be based upon the assumption 
that, because Mary Ireton was called Fleetwood, 
she was the daughter, and not the step-daughter, 
of General Charles Fleetwood. 

It would be naturally supposed that in the case 
of a fumily of such repute as that of Cromwell, irre- 
spective of the intermarriage of some of its members 
with noblemen and other persons of distinction, no 
possible doubt or difficulty could occur to fix the 
status of his more immediate descendants. The 
present discussion, and that arising out of “ Fleet- 
wood House” (“N. & Q.,” 4% 8. ix. 296, 362, 435, 
496), however, show an olla podrida of doubts 
and inconsistencies. 

My endeavour in the present paper is (as far as 
possible) to steer clear of collateral subjects, and to 
establish the correctness of my note (p. 334) that 
Mary Carter was the daughter of Ireton. 

That Mary Ireton (or Fleetwood) married, on 
Feb. 21, 1677, Nathaniel Carter there can be no 
doubt. The only planned or drawn pedigrees of 
the family which I have had the opportunity of 
consulting, except those of the descents of Oliver 
Cromwell, are in Genealogical Tables of the 
Sovereigns of the World, &c., by the Rev. William 
Betham, Lond., 1795, fo. (now before me), and 
Bib. Topog. Brit., 1780, et seq., 4to. vol. vi. 
Betham’s is the most elaborate, and I have ex- 
tracted therefrom the following :— 
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Oliver Cromwell, Pro-—Elizabeth, dr. of Sir James 
tector, b. 1599, d. 1658. | Bourchier, 1672. 
(inter alia) 


Henry Ireton, L. Deputy—Bridget,—General Charles 


of Ireland, 1651. 


1631, 


Fleetwood. 








l 
Henry—Catherine, dr. of Elizabeth—Thomas Polhill, 
Henry Powle. Esq. of Chep- 
stead. 


Gough, in Bib. Topog. Brit., agrees as to all 
Treton’s five children,except Mary (whose name does 
not appear), but he states that she married Carter, 
merchant of Yarmouth, and died about 1723, s.p. 
Neither Betham nor Gough shows the marriages 
or descendants of Fleetwood. 

There are other authorities worth consulting, of 
which I have made a note at the end. I regret 
that want of opportunity has prevented me from 
referring to them, as they might possibly be of 
value in a general inquiry. Non obstente, for my 


| 
Jane=Richard Bridget,--Thomas 


| 
Mary— Nathaniel 
Lloyd. 1727. | Bendish. 


Carter. 


N.—Thomas Bendish—=Catherine Smith. 
| 


| | | 
Ireton. Bridget. Henry=Martha, sister of John, 


V. Barrington. 


a presumption of his wife being an Ireton as to 
leave no possible doubt of the fact. 

It should be remembered that Nathaniel Carter, 
who died 1722, et. 87, left no issue, and his 
fumily became extinct, John having died in 1700, 
also without issue. 

The statement at p. 390, and the fact that Fleet- 
wood in his will called Mary his “ deare daughter 
Carter,” are not inconsistent with my hypothesis. 


| He would naturally call his wife’s daughter his 


present purpose I do not think they are im- | 


portant. 

General Fleetwood married three wives—1l, 
Frances Smith, of Winston, Norfolk ; 2, Bridget 
Cromwell; 3, 
Hartopp. His will set forth im extenso in 
“N. & Q.,” 4™ S. ix. 362, and, with the exception 
of his “‘ deare daughter Carter” (to whom he gives 
1001.), his daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Hartopp, 
and his sons, Smith Fleetwood (named after his 
first wife) and Bendish Fleetwood, the other objects 
of his bounty are none of the family on the Crom- 
well side. 

Now let 
Carter. 
my cousin Katherine, the wife of Thomas Bendish, 
Esq., 251. to buy mourning for herself and her son 
{step-son) Ireton. To my sister-in-law, Bridget 
Bendish, the gold watch which my dear wife used 
to wear. To my dear niece, Bridget Bendish, 
junior, single woman, a legacy of 4501. 
loving nephews, Charles and Smith Fleetwood, 
two guineas each for a mourning ring. 

The relationship expressed in the will appears 
‘to be consistent with the pedigree. None of the 
Fleetwood family are legatees except the two sons, 
and they only of mementoes. If his wife Mary 
were Fleetwood’s daughter, he surely would not 
have confined his gifts (with the slight exception 
mentioned) to members of the family on the 
‘Cromwell side. What could be more natural than 
that he should give his wife’s watch to her own 
sister? Besides thie, he describes her as his 
sister-in-law. This seems to me to raise so strong 


18 


us consider the will of Nathaniel 


Mary, the widow of Sir Thos. | 


He gave (inter alia) as follows :—To | 


To my | 





“deare daughter,” although she was only his step- 
daughter. 

I agree with Noble, and the adoption by 
Palmer in his Perlustration of Great Yarmouth 
(note), that Mrs. Carter, before her marriage, 
adopted the name of Fleetwood for the reasons 
given by them. Cromwell died in 1658, and her 
sisters, who, with her, lived with General Fleet- 
wood, were married eight or nine years before she 
married Carter, and it is not improbable she made 
the adoption ; a similar course (be it remembered) 
to that followed by Richard Cromwell, who, on 
going to live at Cheshunt in 1680 (three years 
after the marriage of Mary Carter), assumed the 
name of Clark. 

I cannot help thinking that Cot. Cuester is 
in error, in 4" S, ii, 600, in raising a doubt that 
General Fleetwood’s third wife was Dame Mary 
Hartopp. The marriage took place on January 14, 
1664. She died 1684, before he made his will. 
He desired to be buried, and was buried, with her 
in Bunhill Fields, and her name appeared with his 
on the tomb. 

The following authorities may, in addition to 
those above mentioned and cited in “N. & Q.,” 
4% S. ix. 363, be consulted by those who have 
more time than I can bestow to pursue the inquiry: 
—Palmer, Chas. Jno., The Perlustration of Great 
Yarmouth, 1872, et seq., 4to. ; “ Oliver Cromwell : 
his Pedigree continued to 1774,” Harl. MSS., 
6705, f. 11; “ Particulars relating to his Descend- 
ants,” id., 5508, f. 52 ; Memoirs of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell, &c., Lond., 1820, 4to. ; “ A List 
of Cromwells extracted from the Parish Registers 
of St. John’s, Huntingdon, in 1638,” Gent. Mag., 
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1767, pp. 574-5 ; Henry Parker’s “ Addition to 

the Pedigree of Cromwell, whereby the Descent 

of Oliver Cromwell, the Usurper, is shown,” Harl. 

MSS. (56%), 1799 (29). Greorce Wuire. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 





Tue Cram or Scortanp To THE Doctor 
Supritis (5 §, vi. 244.)—In a note to the inter- 
esting article on “Barbarism in Scotland and 
Prof. Montagu Burrows,” Scotus asserts that the 
claim of Scotland to the “ Doctor Subtilis” (John 
Scot of Dunse) “is pretty well established,” and 
further that the term Scotus at that time (thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries) meant a Scot, 
just as in the ninth century it denoted an Irish- 
man. I beg respectfully to doubt the inferences 
to be drawn from these propositions. First, I 
consider that John Scot, the Subtle Doctor, may 
have belonged to the Saxon family of the name of 
Scot, who, according to Domesday Book, held 
large possessions before and after the Norman 
conquest in various counties in the east of Eng- 
land, and notably in Dunwich (Dunyche), in the 
hundred of Blithborough, in Suffolk, the caput 
baronie of this family, which ceased to exist or 
became extinct in that locality in 1342, having 
represented the submerged Saxon city of Dunwich 
in the first English Parliaments summoned after 
the Wars of the Barons. 

The term Scot, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, did not then, as now, mean a Scotchman, 
but simply was the surname by which the nu- 
merous descendants of the royal Scoto-Saxon 
family of Malcolm (Caen Mohr) were known ; they 
deriving their name doubtless from the Scoto- 
Pictish and Scoto-Irish sept, which claimed to 
derive an uninterrupted descent from Iber Scot, 
one of the founders of the Irish nation, and whose 
name was doubtless again derived from Scota (the 
etymon of Scytha or Scythian), an Egyptian, the 
immediate ancestress of Iber Scot (the Iberian 
Scythian). Ireland, as is well known, was termed 
Scotia for six centuries at least before Scotland 
was so called, and gave the surname of Scot to 
the royal Gaelic family of that name, first in 
Treland, and afterwards in Scotland. As evidence 
of this proposition, I would remind your readers 
that the kings of Scotland of the Scoto-Saxon Jine 
of Malcolm Kanmore, at their coronations, in- 
variably had their genealogies recited from their 
Trish ancestry, and especially from Iber Scot and 
Scota, through all the legendary mazes of their 
Irish, Pictish, and Scoto-Saxon descent. 

Thus the name of Scot as applied to Scotland 
may have been derived from the traditional de- 
scent of the royal line from Scotia (Ireland) or from 
Iber Scot, one of the founders of that kingdom, 
or, what is more probable, I am of opinion we 
should look to the British and Saxon (as derived 





from the British) meaning of the word Scot, which 
signifies a tribute or tax as applied to the purposes 
of a watch or guard—a term which, as a matter of 
fact, was first applied to the country north of the 
river Tweed, and now known as Scotland, either 
in the reigns of Edgar the Saxon or Kanute the 
Danish king of England, both of which monarchs 
contributed in placing the entire kingdom of Scot- 
land under tribute and homage, and who first ap- 
plied the term Scotland, or the land of tribute, to 
the country until then occupied by Norse, Bri- 
tish, Pictish, Scoto-Irish, Cumbrian, and Deirian 
materials, I may assert confidently that the name 
of Scotland was never used before the ninth cen- 
tury, or before the imposition of tribute or the 
requirements of homage were applied to the united 
kingdom of Scotland ; but whether the royal family 
of Scotland, when united under one monarchy, re- 
tained the ancient name suggested in their Scoto- 
Irish descent, or that name was applied to them 
and adopted by reason of their tributary connexion 
and dependence on their more powerful neighbours, 
the Saxon kings of England after the Heptarchy, 
is a matter of doubt. As bearing on the view that 
the term Scotland meant the land of tribute, I 
may remind your readers that the term Scot is the 
only term for tax now and for the last 1,000 years 
used in relation to the drainage and other purposes 
in Romney Marsh ; that the Sceatta, or Anglo- 
Saxon coin of small value, was the amount paid by 
every Saxon household as a contribution against 
the incursions of the Picts and Scots, and other 
barbarian tribes north of the Roman walls of 
Severus and Antoninus, and hence the tribute 
required of the kings of Scotland, after that king- 
dom had been united in one ruie by the material 
assistance rendered by the kings of England, when 
the barbarian hordes had been repelled. Lastly, 
Scotland Yard in Westminster is the site of the 
palace of the kings of Scotland of the dynasty of 
Malcolm Kanmore, surnamed “ le Scot,” when they 
attended the coronation of English monarchs to 
render their accustomed homage. Since the days of 
Scotland’s independence, this palace has ceased to 
be used or homage to be rendered. 
J. R. Scorrt, F.S.A. 


Fatuers Campion anp Horr (5 §. vi. 289.) 
— Father Campion was educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and sent up from thence, with an exhibition 
from the Grocers’ Company, to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, a college which had been lately founded 
by Sir Thomas White. He became junior fellow 
of his college in 1557. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1573. He landed in England on June 25, 
1580, thirteen days after the arrival of Father 
Parsons, with whom he was associated in the 
“ English Mission,” these two being the first Jesuit 
fathers that ever set foot upon English soil. He 
was executed at Tyburn on Friday, December 1, 
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1581. There is some reason to believe that he was 
connected with Thomas Thirlby, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and subsequently of Ely. 

William Holt was a very different man in every 
way from the ardent and enthusiastic proselytizer 
with whom Mr. CuapMan associates him. Holt is 
said to have been a Lancashire man and a member 
of Oriel College; but of his early life nothing 
certain is known. He joined the Soe iety on May 
8, 1578, and was ordered to Scotland some time 
in 1581. He remained there about three years. 
He was apprehended at Edinburgh in March, 1583, 
and in a letter of Walsingham’s to Bowes, on 
March 28 of that year, the writer says that Queen 
Elizabeth desires Holt should be “put to the 
bootes”” to extort a confession from him. A month 
later the Queen again “earnestly desires” that 
Holt should be tortured. On August 5 Bowes 
writes to Walsingham, telling of his remonstrances 
with James VI. on the escape of Holt the Jesuit ; 
and on January 11, 1584, Bowes again writes, 
detailing his arrangements for recapturing Holt, 
who was reported to be going to France with 
Lord Seton. On the 28th he writes that Holt had 
gope. On October 24, 1586, Holt was made Rector 
of the English College at Rome. In the summer 
of 1588 he was stationed at Brussels, and for the 


“ 


next few years his work lay in Belgium. He died 
at Barcelona in 1599, aged fifty-four. No English 
Jesuit, Father Parsons only excepted, is more 


frequently mentioned in the letters of the time, 
and no one appears to have been looked upon with 
more intense dislike or more profound suspicion. 
A history of the intrigues and plots with which his 
name is mixed up during the reign of Elizabeth 
has yet to be written, and would make one of the 
most remarkable “ curiosities of literature” that 
could well be conceived. I beg leave to refer Mr. 
Carman to the late Mr. Simpson’s exhaustive 
Life of Campion, published by Williams & Nor- 
gate in 1867, for the details of a career which is 
a sufficiently melancholy one. There is no life of 
Holt, except such a meagre one as is to be found 
in More’s History of the English Province, an 
abridgment of which may be seen in Dr. Oliver’s 
Collections towards illustrating the Biography of 
the Scotch, English, and Irish Jesuits. In the 
forthcoming diary of the College of Douay, now 
being edited by the Oratorians, some scraps of in- 
formation may be expected, but I fear nothing is 
likely to be discovered of Holt’s birth and paren- 
tage. Avevustus Jxssorr, D.D. 
Norwich. 


Edmund Campion, the proto-martyr of the Eng- 
lish Jesuits, was born in London on ‘St. Paul’s ds ay, 
January 25, 1539/40. For biographies and notices 
of him, see the following works, all of which are 
in my possession : 

Cardinal Allen’s De Justitia Britannica sive Anglica, 





Que contra Christi Martyres continenter exercetur. 
Ingolstadii, 1585. 

Father Parsons’s De Persecutione Anglicana Libellus. 
Rome, 1582. Another edition, Ingolstadii, 1582. 
Another edition, Parisiis, 1582 

Bridgewater's Concertatis, 1588. 

L' Histoire de la Mort que le (sic) R. 
pion. Paris, 1582. 

Tres gravissimi, perpetuz Catholicz fidei constantiz, 
testes. Cuoloniz, 1594. 

Bombinus’s Vita et Martyrizm Edmundi Campiani. 
First edition, Antwerpiz, 1618 ; second edition, Mantua, 
1620. 

A Particular Declaration, &c., of the Traiterous Affec- 
tion against her Maiestie by Edmond Campion. London, 
1582. 

A True Report of the Disputation, Kc., 
pion, &c. o ange 1583. 

Wood’s Athene, by Bliss. Vol. i. 474. 

Dr. Oliver's Collections towards illustrating the Bio- 
graphy of the Members of the Society of Jesus. Lon lon, 
1845. 

Edmund Campion, a Biography, by Richard Simpson. 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1867. 


P. Edmond Cam- 


with Ed. Cam- 


This last biography, by the late lamented Mr. 
Simpson, is a most exhaustive one, and displays 
an immense amount of learning. Students of 
Elizabethan history are under the greatest obliga- 
tion to him, and it is much to be regretted that 
the work is not as well known as it deserves to be. 


W. Napier. 


William Holt was the second son of Robert 
Holt, of Ashworth Hall, near Rochdale, Esq., by 
his wife Grace, daughter of Ralph Rishton, Gent.’ 
He is named in the will of his father, dated Nov. ¢ 
1 Eliz. For notices of him see the Bowes corre- 
spondence, printed by the Surtees Society, 8vo., 


1842, and Canon Raines’s Derby Houschold Books, 

note, p. 180, 4to., 1853, ¢ Yhetham Soc. ; Tierney’s 

Dodd, vol. iii., Ap pend. No. xiii. part liv., 1840: 
F. R. R. 


Milnrow Vicarage. 


William Holt came from Lancashire. He studied 
at Oriel College, Oxford. He died at Barcelona 
in 1599, aged fifty-four. See Historia Provincia 
A nglionnes Societatis Jesu, Collectore H. Moro, 
lib. ii. n. 2, and lib. vi. n. 25. Also, Chaloner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, vol. i., and Wood’s 
Athene Oxonienses. C. J. E. = 


Fresco (5% §. vi. 107, 391.)—When the White- 
cross Street Prison was demolished in 1871, some 
frescoes in two of the wards were doomed with 
the rest of the building, and would certainly have 
been destroyed and carted away with the rub- 
bish, had I not made an effort to save them. 
Having succeeded in saving some parts of them, 
inquiry was made as to the origin of such works 
of art in so unsuitable a place. Being well-known 


* He was connected. with ‘the Asshetons of Middle- 
ton, Dean Nowell, the Towneleys of Towneley, and 
other distinguished local families. 
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subjects of George Morland, the newspapers an- 
nounced them to be the work of that celebrated 
painter while a prisoner for debt there; but that 
was an error, as Morland was never there. On 
application being made to Mr. James Pugh, the 
oldest surviving officer of the prison, that gentle- 
man very kindly favoured me with the following 
facts :-— 
“ May 8, 1871. 

“ Dear Sir,—I should be very much pleased if it was 
in my power to give you all the information you wish 
respecting the pictures removed from the Poultry and 
Giltspur Wards of Whitecross Street Prison; but so 
many years have passed since they were painted, that 
my memory does not retain all the particulars you 
desire. 

“Tt must be, I think, more than forty years since they 
were painted: I perfectly recollect the circumstance, 
and at the time was well acquainted with the painter; 
but now, unfortunately, I neither recollect his name 
nor can I describe his personal appearance. He was 
a prisoner for debt in the Poultry Ward, and I saw the 
daily progress of the paintings from the commencement 
until they were finished. I think the picture of the 
old woman and child* was first painted in the Poultry 
Ward, and afterwards that of the old man with the 
bathers and dog,* in thé Giltspur Ward ; and I think 
there was a subscription raised in each as some remu- 
neration to the painter. His name might have been 
Morland. A reference to the books of the prison would 
show if there was any one of that name in the Poultry 
Ward during the years 1827 to 1832-33. I had not 
seen the pictures for nearly thirty years until a few 
weeks since, when the prison walls were being pulled 
down. I saw them, as I considered, for the last time, 
and was regretting that they could not be saved. 

“I am sorry that 1 cannot give you any more satis- 
factory information. I do not think that there is any 
other person now living who was an officer of the prison 
at that time. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

“James Puan. 

“George Ellis, Esq.” 

GerorcE ELuis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


It is not for me to call in question the verdict 
of Mr. Piccor as to the works in the Commons’ 
and Peers’ corridors in the Houses of Parliament 
which have been covered with glass, with, to quote 
his words, “very bad effect,” but I can only say 
that this opinion has by no means been generally 
confirmed, either on the part of the public or the 
press generally, at least as far as my experience 
leads me to believe ; but of this I am certain, that 
ever since the glazing of my own works (which 
has been the case for some years past) in the 
Commons’ corridor, the decay which previously 
had set in was at once stopped by this process, 
and I have every reason to believe that the same 
is the case as regards Mr. Cope’s works in the 
other corridor, proving that all the mischief came 
from without. In fact, the cause arose from bad 
atmosphere, from gas and other foulnesses of the 











* . . . . 
These were saved, and are still in my possession, in 
as good condition as to colour as ever. 








London atmosphere, acting on a most tender and 
delicate surface. E, M. Warp, R.A. 


James Hentnorn Topp, D.D. (5" 8. vi. 362, 
399.)—As a worker for some time under Dr. (then 
Mr.) Todd, in Trinity College Library, in the years 
1835-1836, I hope I may be permitted to express 
the great pleasure I have felt in seeing his honoured 
name and valuable works brought under notice in 
“N. & Q.” in so able and feeling a manner, and 
the inestimable services that he rendered to his 
university and to Ireland so signalized and praised. 
All who knew him can tell how kind and consi- 
derate he was in every respect, and how he gave 
himself no rest as tutor, professor, and librarian 
with a joyous alacrity; for he truiy loved his 
various duties, and fulfilled them to the very letter. 
The “dusty store-room ” alluded to by your valued 
correspondent was indeed, as I saw with my own 
eyes, in a sad state of neglect, being littered 
inches deep with books and pamphlets from Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, that were probably thougat un- 
deserving of a place in the library, or were, 
perhaps, waiting the appearance for their arrange- 
ment of some more active overseer, the actual 
librarian being one of the senior fellows, and a 
very old, infirm man. In digging into the strata 
of this neglected literature, I had the good (or bad) 
fortune to disinter a small volume by myself, pub- 
lished anonymously at London in 1827—Stray 
Leaves and Translations from the Lyric Poets of 
Germany; and I may be forgiven for having in- 
troduced the foundling once more to the light of 
day on the shelves of the library. Wishing to 
return to peaceful England, Dr. Todd was urgent 
with me to remain, promising promotion, as I was 
considered useful in the department of foreign litera- 
ture, which was then beginning to be more gene- 
rally studied and cultivated in Dublin; and to 
promote it I compiled a catalogue raisonné, which 
was extensively circulated, of some of the best works 
in the languages of France, Germany, Italy, &c. 
Unwisely, as I have had reason since to think, I 
declined his kind offer, although it was impossible 
not to love and esteem him, and to be charmed 
with the open-hearted and hospitable people of 
Ireland. No doubt Trinity College will soon 
hasten to remove all suspicion of wilful neglect, 
as regards the honour due to so distinguished a 
member of its body. Should you have room for 
a list of Dr. Todd’s works, I now send it, in a less 
complete state than I could wish. 

List of Works by Dr. James Henthorn Todd. 

1. Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist 
(in Daniel and St. Paul), 8vo., 1840. 

2. Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist 
(in the Apocalypse), 1846. 

These were the Donnellan Lectures. 

3. Search after Infallibility, &c. 

4. Life of St. Patrick. 

5. Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland. 
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6. Martyrology of Donegal. 

7. Wyckliffe’s Last Age of the Church and Apology 
for Lollard Doctrines, with Valuable Prefaces and Notes. 

8. Wars of the Danes in Ireland, in the Irish Lan- 
guage. Edited for the series of the Chronicles under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

9. Catalogue of Dublin Graduates, with an Higtorical 
Introduction, 1591-1868. 

This is a catalogue of all “who have proceeded 
in degrees in the University of Dublin from the 
earliest recorded commencements to July, 1866, 
with supplement to December, 1868” ; 655 pp., 
besides a copious introduction of 69 pp., contain- 
ing a minute historical record, from original 
college documents, of university degrees, omitting 
all preferments and honours obtained outside of the 
university, and all internal distinctions except 
those of scholar, fellow, and provost of Trinity 
College, or chancellor or vice-chancellor of the 
university. But, besides this, there is the intro- 
duction, a very learned and interesting account of 
the earliest universities founded at Bologna and 
Paris, which had no colleges, and a vindication of 
the right of Trinity College, like them, to be 
styled a university, in opposition to some ignorant 
articles in newspapers or speeches in Parliament, 
the writers or speakers of which imagined that a 
plurality of colleges was essential to a university. 
The rest of the introduction is taken up with the 
affairs of the college down to the great Irish re- 
bellion, with much subsequent information regard- 
ing the university. 

Dr. Todd was largely imbued with the native 
wit and humour of his countrymen ; and a striking 
specimen of it was given in a jew d’esprit, in the 
form of a “ Letter from Pope Gregory XVI. to the 
Irish Archbishops and B ishops ; translated from 
the original Latin,” written in imitation of a 
similar jeu @esprit, entitled, “ A Pastoral Epistle 
from His Holiness the Pope to seme Members of 
the University of Oxford.” Dr. Todad’s letter was 
read at a large public meeting in Exeter Hall, and 
mistaken for a genuine Papal letter. 

Dr. Todd contributed also many valuable papers 
on Irish antiquities to the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and he was an active 
member of the Irish Archeological Society. On 
the subjects discussed by these societies he was 
regarded as a first-rate authority. 

Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

Garricr’s CHarr (5 §. vi. 368.)—This was 
purchased on behalf of Lady Burdett-Coutts. It 
was lent by the Baroness to the ( irystal Palace 
Company for the Shakspeare commemoration in 
1864. This festival was made the happy occasion 
for bringing together a curious collection of Shak- 
speare relics, which (it may interest your corre- 
spondent to know) contained also an inkstand 
carved by the Rogerses, a pair of tea-tongs (from 





the Strawberry Hill Collection), a box formerly 
in Garrick’s possession, and a plain piece of the 
wood, all from the mulberry tree referred to, and 


as contributed by her ladyship. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 
There is this notice :— 
“Tt was purchased by the late Mr. Mathews, the 
eminent comedian, at Mrs. Garrick’s sale. In 1835 it 


was again brought to the hammer, when Mr. Mathews’s 
library and curiosities were sold. Amidst a cloud of 
bidders, anxious to secure so matchless a relic, it was 
knocked down to Mr. George Daniel, of Islington, at 
forty-seven guineas.”—Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
p. 591. 

Ep. 


Tue Oricin or THE AMERICAN DoLtaR Marx 
5% S. vi. 386.)—Surely the stars and stripes is 
the obvious explanation. A. H. Curistiz. 


MARSHALL. 


Two Ways or Looxine at A Taino (5" §. iv. 
206.)—E. E. A. gives two quotations. As a 
parallel to the first, from Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
take this from J. R. Lowell’s famous Biglow 
Papers: — 

‘Shall we hold with that nicely metaphysical Pomer- 
anian, Capt. Vratz...that the scheme of salvation has 
been arranged with an especial eye to the necessities of 
the upper classes, and that ‘God would consider a 
gentleman, and deal with him suitably to the condition 
and profession He had placed him in’?” 

The second—from Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting—reminds me of a story of the Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh. A sort of Peter Peebles, 
well known about the law courts of the Scottish 
capital, was given to emphatic assertion, which he 
was accustomed to clench with the phrase, “God 
judge me if it’s no.” An antagonist once replied 
to him, “God judge you! He wadna fash his 
heid aboot ye; He’d damn the likes o’ you by the 
dizen !” W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


tron, 


Francis I. at Pavia (5S. vi. 286.)—It strikes 
me that the words traditionally ascribed to the 
unfortunate monarch, and supposed to have been 
inserted in a letter addressed by him to the 
Regent, are not precisely as quoted by your corre- 
spondent. For this I have no better authority 
than the letter by which Louis XVIIL., then in 
exile, replied to certain overtures alleged to have 
been made to him on behalf of the Consular 
government, with a view.to inducing him formally 
to resign his hereditary rights, receiving in lieu 
& pecuniary consideration. His terms are (I quote 
from memory), “‘Successeur de Francois I*", je veux 
pouvoir dire avec lui, nous avons tout perdu, sauf 
Vhonneur.” C. H. 


MaryYLayp Pornt, NEAR StrRatForp (5 S. vi. 
368.)—E. D. N. puts a query respecting this 
house, but places it in Norfolk. There is not, 
however, I believe, a Stratford in Norfolk. I 
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should be glad to know near which of the many 

Stratfords it lies, as an ancestor of mine lived 

there about a hundred years ago, and I have never 

been able to fix its position. R. N, 
Beechingstoke Rectory, Devizes. 


OBSOLETE AND SemI-Opsotete Worps (5 §. 
vi. 304.) —I heard the word machine used for “ con- 
veyance,” by a Roman Catholic clergyman, in the 
north of Scotland, about five years ago. He was 
a very gentlemanly man, and certainly did not 
appear to use the word as though it were a slang 
term. I was going with a friend to Stornaway, in 
Lewis, and we inquired how we could cross the 
island to see certain Druidical remains: the 
priest informed us that we could easily get a 
“machine ” that would take us from Stornaway. 

As to the word foot for feet, I have no doubt it 
is still used in country places, as it was ten or 
fifteen years ago, amongst working people. Nine 
times out of ten you would hear of a “* three foot 
rule,” or a person being “six foot high.” This 
form is certainly not obsolete. H. Bower. 


“ Machine,” as equivalent to the almost equally 

valg ar and objectionable “ conveyance,” is still in 
universal use among the middle and lower classes 
in Scotland. Mippte Tempar. 


Overset is surely good modern English. 

‘There were long red smears on their jerkins of buff 

As the table the y overset,” 
occurs in “The Three Troopers,” in Walter Thorn- 
bury’s Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
1857, p. 74. EpwarpD PEacock. 


Save By CanpDiLe: CANDLE-RENTS: RACK-RENTS 
(5™ 8. vi. 288.)—On the first of these subjects see 
“N. & Q.,” 4™ S. xi. 276, 371. In addition to 
what is there stated, the following from Pepys’s 
Diary may be noted :— 

“Sept. 3, 1662. After dinner we met and sold the 
Weymouth, Successe, and Fellowship hulkes, where 
pleasant to see how backward men are at first to bid; 
and yet, when the candle is going out, how they bawl, 
and dispute afterwards who bid the most first. And 
here I observed one man cunninger than the rest. that 
was sure to bid the last man, and to carry it; and in 
quiring the reason, he told me that, just as the flame 
goes out, the smoke descends, which is a thing I never 
observed before, and by that he do know the instant 
when to bid last.” 

I cannot explain candle-rents. The expression 
had already puzzled me in the two following pas- 
sages from Fuller’s Church History. He says that 
te Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 

** pretended themselves yearly losers by some of these 
chanteries. For generally they were founded on candle- 
rents (houses are London's land), which were “a to 
casualtie, reparations, and vacations ” (Bk. vi. p. 353). 

_ “The redeeming and restoring of the latter [lay- 

impropriations} was these Feoffees designe, and it was 
ae believed (if not obstructed in their endeavours) 
within fifty yeers rather Purchases than Money would 





have been wanting unto them, buying them generally 
(as Candle-rents) at or under twelve yeers vaiuation ”’ 
(Bk. xi. p. 137). 

“ Rack-rent isa term expressive only of the propor- 
tion a rent bears to the value of the tenement on which 
it is charged. When it is of the full value of the tene- 
ment, or near it, the rent is said to be a rack-rent” 
(Stephen's Commentaries, vol. i. chap. xxiii.). 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


The explanation of the terms, which are noticed 
in the “ Dictionary of Law Terms” in the Cabinet 
Lawyer, Lond., 1871, is :— 

“Candle, Sale by inch of, in which a piece of wax 
candle, about an inch long, is burning, and the last 
bidder when the candle goes out is the buyer of the 
goods exposed for sale.” 

“ Rack-rent, the full annual value of the land.” 

Ep. MArsHALL. 

“On eye the 5th of June next, will be exposed 
to sale, | y inch of candle, a parcel of the best Batavia 
arrack, Bobea = green tea, China plates, &c., by the 
Oley Frigate,” § Spectator, May 16 }, 1712. 

E. H. A. 

In the west of England the word “ racker’ 
occurs, and signifies the tenant of a farm who so 
uses it by over-cropping as to get more than h 
fair profit out of the land. Ww. EP 


Bailey gives “ Rack-rent rent raised to the 
uttermost” ; but I think it not 
the case named by your correspondent, by rack- 
rent is meant “ chief” or “ ground-rent.” 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


io. se Be 
unlikely that in 


Leonarpus, Arcupisnor or Satzpure (5% 
S. vi. 307.)—The family name of Leonard was 
Von Keutschach, of Klagenfort, in Karinthia. 
He was provost of the metropolitan chapter there 
when elected oz thbishop of Salzburg, July 7, 
1495 : and died June 7, 1519, his remains being 
interred in his own cathedral, in the chapel of St. 
Jerome there (Hansiz, Germania Sacra, Augsburg 
1729, fol., tom. ii. pp. 548-563). A. S. A. 

Richmond. 

The Archbishop of Salzburg in 1502 was Leon- 
hard von Keutsc hach. He was elected July 4, 
1495, and died June 8, 1519. 

Joun Woopwat 





Montrose. 


Tue Great St. Bernarp (5® §. vi. 308.)—See 
Holidays on High Lands, by the Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan (London, Macmillan & Co., 1869). This 
work contains a chapter written by a naturalist on 
the Great St. Bernard Hospice that is well worth 
reading. The subject is in chap. vi. pp. 2 —s 0). 

s. 


Churchdown. 


Mart Coacn Hatrrenyy (5" S. vi. 307.)— 
Palmer was manager of the Bath and Bristol 
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theatres, and was, I believe, also an actor. 

mail coach plan was submitted to Mr. Pitt, the 

Minister, and approved of by that eminent states- 

man ; and after much opposition by the function- 

aries of the Post Office, it was adopted, and proved 

in every way successful. GeorcE EL.is, 
St. John’s Wood. 


“Crock ” or a Stockine (5 §, vi. 308.)—On 
inquiry I find that “ the clock of a stocking is a 
stitch which, when broken or dropped, will run 
down from top to bottom if not mended in time.” 
Surely this is enough to have suggested the 
analogy of a clock. Such homely metaphors are 
perfectly natural, and often show the people’s rude 


wit. Both the English and the Dutch cali a long 
shoe a barge, and a big watch a turnip (Dutch, 
schuit, knol). I am further informed that in 


‘ 


run down is termed ¢ 


ae'Vs "Wn a 


Buckinghamshire a “ clock” 


louse’s ladder. 
Tue Exeuisn Version or tue Voueate (5% 
S. vi. 308.)—In 1582 the New Testament was 
published at Rheims, in English; in 1600 the 
second edition was published “ by the same college, 
now returned to Doway.” A third edition appeared 
in 1621 at the same place, and fourth in 1633, 
probably at Rouen, a reprint of the 1600 edition. 
Dr. Lingard, under the title of “a Catholic,” pub- 
lished in 1836 A New Version of Four 
Gospels, which was reviewed by Cardinal Wiseman, 
Dublin Review, April, 1837 (reprinted W ise- 
man’s Essays, 73 The Old Test was 
published at Douai in 1609-10 nd edition in 
1635, and no other edition for 115 years, “ Later 
editions were revised by Maydock, Lingard, 
Kenrick, Withan, Nary, Challoner, and others ; 
and the copies now in use have been toned down 
and brought into considerable harmony with our 
current Bibles. The greatest changes were intro- 
duced in Dr. Challoner’s edition.” See Eadie, 

The English Bible, vol. ii. 
Witiiam GrorcEe 


the 


40). iment 


, & 5eC 


SLACK. 


“Tne History or Jacop AND HIS TWELVE 
Sons” (5% §. vi. 382.)\—In The Eqypt of the 
Pharaohs and of the Khedive, by F. Barham Zincke, 
it says, at p. 289 :— 

“The history of Joseph, I might almost call it the 
Josephiad, the more distinctly to indicate my meaning 
wears very much the appearance of an episode in a great 
national epic cycle, which had been handed down from 
the legendary age, and which must have been, as is still 
the case with oriental romances, in form prose, though 
in style and spirit full of dramatic force and poetry 
If its dialogue and all its minutiw of detail were heard 
for the first time at the date of the Exodus, it would 
still possess a very remote antiquity. Its ideas, style, 
form, and colouring supply almost a collective illustra- 
tion of the obstinate persistency we are noticing in 
everything oriental......It is curious that in the Story of 
the Two Brothers, the only old Egyptian romance we 
have recovered, and th papyrus manuscript of which 


His 





is as old at least as the Exodus, we have every particular 
of Joseph’s adventure with Potiphar’s wife.” 
Perhaps this legendary theory may account for the 
discrepancies in the poem supplied by S 
I wish to ask where the manuscript of the 
Brothers” is now to be found, and 
translation has ever been published. 
All who are interested in the East (and who is 
not at the present time?) should read this work 
by Zincke, a clear expression of an enlightened 
and philosophical experience in Egypt. 


“Two 


whether a 


CLARRY. 


“EMBRACING THE cHuRcH” (5 §S, vi. 308.)— 
A curious custom is observed in the parish of 
Cradley, in the north of Worcestershire, called 
“Clipping the church.” It takes place every year 
on Shrove Tuesday, when all the young people of 
the place, both boys and girls, assemble in the 
churchyard, and, joining hi unds together, proceed 
until the church is entirely encompassed—techni- 
cally, “clipped round”—by them. It takes a 
considerable number of young folk to do this, 
and joyous acclaim intimates the final junction of 
hands. When the vicar is at home, he generally 
distributes gingerbread and sweetmeats among the 
party who have performed this clipping r process, 
“Clipping,” thou; gh generally used for shortening 
hedges, is also a common word among country 
people for embracing ; and thus I not long since 
heard a young man say to his sweetheart, who was 





frightened by some cattle running wildly along 
the road, “Clip me round directly,” when she 
immediately threw her arms round him for pro- 
tection. Perhaps, therefore, the “clipping ” may 
mean attachment to the Church. 
Epwin Less, F.LS 
Worcester. 
Brograrnta Brirayytca (5 §. vi. 321.)— 


Pror. Mayor, in his excellent communication on 
this subject, suggests that societies and towns which 
value and take care of all works that have issued 
from their members should let the fact be known. 

The Manchester Free Library has, from its 
foundation, made a point of collecting whatever 
has been written by Manchester men or printed in 
the town or neighbourhood, and the committee 
and librarian are always glad to acquire, by pur- 
chase or present, any book, pamphlet, or broad- 
sheet which may illustrate in any manner the 
history of the place or people. 

The men of Manchester know and appreciate 
this collection, and have liberally added to it ; but 
there are still not a few books and waifs and strays 
of printed matter which are among the desiderata. 
If any of your readers have anything that ought 
to he in the collection, let them follow ‘the example 
of Pror. Mayor and offer it to the Library. 

Tt will interest Pror. Mayor to learn that the 
Manchester Literary Club collects “all the works 
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of its members, past and present, and all informa- 
tion relating to them”; and that it is on the eve 
of publishing a “ List of Lancashire Authors, with 
brief biographical notes, and titles of principal 
works.” This catalogue, which will comprise over 
2,000 names, is intended as a basis for a complete 
biographical and bibliographical dictionary. It 
will be followed by a List of Lancashire Artists. 
Cartes W. Suttoy, 
Sub-Librarian, Manchester Free Library. 


Napoteon’s Heart (5 §, vi. 308.)—It would 
be interesting to know how many precedents 
Napoleon had for the legacy of his heart. Our 
own Richard’s “Cceur de Lion” meets with but 
scurvy treatment at the hands of the Rouennais, 
being disinterred from the cathedral (the sepul- 
chral slab nevertheless remaining), and placed in a 
small glass saucer, with a dirty little paper label 
round it, in the Musée des Antiquités. 


L. M. 
Joux Roptnson, Bisnor or Lonpon (5 S. v. 
249, 335, 47 75.) His letter against Samuel Clarke’s 


new fers m of doxology (Whiston’s Mem. of Clarke, 
99) ; Bishop of Bris stol, lord privy seal (Calamy’s 
Own Times, ii. 239, 270) ; - wala gainst Clarke, 
Dec. 26, 1718 Life of A. A. Sykes, 95 seq.) ; see 
the index to J. M. Kemb a 3 State Papers ; er 
died April 11, 1723, wet. seventy-two Hist ori 

Register under that date, where see more of him 

his daughter-in-law Cornwallis mar. —— Moly- 
neux, Esq., March 1, 1722 ; his sister, widow of Sir 
Edw. Wood, - Jan. 5, 1721/2, more than eighty 
years old (ibid.) ; supports the bill against blas- 
phemy ibid. pt , p- 188); speaks (April 14, 
1716) against the bill for lengthening parliaments 
ibid. 1716, } p. 277); opposes that (March 8, 1717/8 
for rebuildine St. Giles’s out of the money granted 
for fifty new churches (ibid. 1718, p. 145) ; opposes 
Dec. 18, 1718) Lord Stanhope’s bill for strength- 
ening the Protestant interest (ibid. 1719, p. 61 

see also Addison’s Works, v. 245, 390 (Bohn 

Watt's Bibliotheca, Jonn E. B. Mayor. 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Dancine, “ THE POETRY OF MOTION ” (5% S, vi. 
89, 196, 277.)—A man of the name of A. Hunter, 
M.D., F.R.S., who wrote a rather good book on 
Agriculture, issued at York in 1809 a book of 
maxims (1,495 in number), which he styled Men 
and Nanners, or Concentrated Wisdom. It is 
the dullest collection perhaps that mortal ever 
made, but still it contains a few thoughts worth 
remembering, and I should be very glad to know 
whether he was related to John and William 
Hunter, if anybody can tell me. Maxim 566 is, 

“ A woman who dances gracefully generally thinks 
gracefully.” This shows that in 1809 more wise 
thought was afloat touching danc ing than is now 
the case. Such dances as the waltz and polka 


are exceedingly ungraceful, and, as danced by awk- 
ward men and women in England, have rendered 
dancing ridiculous and deportment, as understood 
by D’Egville, impossible. It is a sign of the times, 
and fitly enough is concomitant with a very signi- 
ficant change in music—the false supremacy of 
instrumental music over vocal. By instrumen- 
talizing in excess you displace poetry, song, and 
choric movement at one stroke, and so put an end 
to the highest and most harmonious action of mind 
and body. » A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


On this subject let me refer readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to a poem by Richard Lovelace, entitled Gratiana 
Dancing and Singing. There are four stanzas ; I 
quote the first and the last :-— 


** See with what constant motion, 
Even and glorious as the sun, 

Gratiana steers that noble frame ; 
Soft as her breast, sweet as her voice, 
That gave each winding law and poise, 

And swifter than the wings of fame ! 

* * * 7 
So did she move ; so did she sing ; 
Like the harmonious spheres that bring 

Unto their rounds their music's aid, 
Which she performed in such a way, 

As all the enamoured world will say 

The Graces danced and Apollo played.” 


The poem will be found in Prof. Morley’s selec- 
tions of Cavalier and Puritan Song, published in 


the Bayard series. C. JERRAM. 
Windlesham. 
Compare A. de Musset, “A la Mi-Caréme” 


44 


(Hui res, Paris, Ch irpentier, 1867, 4to, p. 109) : 

“ Mais qui saura chanter tes pas pleins d’harmonie, 

Et tes secrets divins, du vulgaire iznorés, 

Belle Nymphe Allemande aux brodequins dorés, 

O Muse de la valse ! 6 fleur de poésie ! 

Ou sont, de notre temps, les buveurs d’ambroisie 

Dignes de s’étourdir dans tes bras adorés?” 
Henri GAvussEeRON. 

Ayr Academy. 

Tne Rois at Kvurna (5S. vi. 245.)—The 
locality given is that of Kurra of our maps ; but 
the name assigned, Kurna, is that of Karna, the 
elder half brother of the famous Pandava princes 
—the founder of the Gahirwar Rajput dynasty, 
to which Raja Chait Singh, deposed by Warren 
Hastings in 1781, would appear to have belonged 
—of Fort Kuntit, formerly Karna Tirath, about 
eighty miles east from Kurra, and on opposite 
banks of the Ganges. Map of India i in A.D. 1596; 
Sir Henry Elliot’s Glossary, edited by J. Beames ; 
Gladwin’s Ayeen Akberry, vol. ii 
R. R. W. Etuts. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


“ Catamaran” (5% S, v. 128, 257 ; vi. 318.)— 
The modern use of this word should be noted, as 
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some attention has been drawn tothe word. “The 
Alexandra . . . was not safe even there, for the 
fan of her screw propeller came in contact with a 
floating catamaran, and both blades of her screw 
were bent.”—Times, Oct. 25, 1876. <A friend has 
informed me that “in naval language the word 
has crept in during the last few years, and is be- 
coming familiar instead of ‘ floating stage.’” It 
is applied to stages used alongside a ship ; or the 
large stages which carry heavy timber that will 
not float ; or to the small stages for men cleaning 
a ship’s bottom. O. W. Tancock. 


Unster Irisa (5* §. vi. 146, 294, 358.) —Apart 
for » moment from the dialect spoken by the 
Ulster Irish, and to which your correspondent 
(p. 294) makes reference, it is curious to examine 
the portrait which Cardinal Rinuccini, in his 
Report on the Affairs of Ireland, presented to the 
Pontiff Innocent X. after his return to Rome 
(1649), draws of the Irish in Ulster who followed 
the fortunes of Owen O’ Neill, and who fought with 
unparalleled devotion for the old Irish cause, when 
his eminence was Nuncio to the confederate 
Catholics of Ireland (1645-49). Rinuccini institutes 
a favourable comparison between the Ulster Irish as 
soldiers, &c., and the men of Leinster and Munster. 
He says that the Ulster Irishman was content 
with a little trefoil and butter and milk for food, 
very little whiskey, and a blanket to cover him or 
lie on; that he loved his musket and his sword 
better than his own body; that he cared little 
for pay; whilst the Leinster and the Munster 
man, imitating the English, who came frequently 
to these latter named provinces, would have 
good food, good clothes, pay equal to the English 
soldier, and equal treatment in every particular. 
The old blessing when one sneezes continues to 
the present day in Munster, and “ God bless us’ 
is the usual prayer which the sneezer utters when 
he sneezes. Sednis the Irish for John all over the 
south of Ireland ; and it is so spoken, and it is so 
written, in Irish MSS. and printed books. 

Maurice Leniman, M.R.1LA. 


Limerick. 


A Rockineuam Por (5" S. vi. 208, 275.) —Tea- 
pots of this fabrique were very popular, being 
supposed to draw the tea better than others. The 
fayence was made at Swinton, near Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire, on the estate of Charles, Marquis of 
Rockingham. Mr. Chaffers mentions a dish dated 
1745, but the chief examples of what we call Rock- 
ingham ware were not made until Messrs. Bingley 
took the manufactory in 1778. In 1807 Messrs. 
John & William Brameld became the proprietors. 
If your correspondent Mr. MarsHatu will more 
closely examine the specimen he describes, in Mrs. 
Evetts’s possession, I think he will find that “ Bra- 
mel” is really “ Brameld.” It is said that the 
Rockingham tea-pots were in such demand that 





Mortlock, the china-dealer, ordered 9001. worth to 
supply his customers for one season! I do not know 
when the term “royal” was prefixed to the title 
of the works, but I should think it was after the 
celebrated service was made for William IV. in 
1832. 

It must be distinctly understood that the vast 
majority of Rockingham tea-pots are of fayence 
or pottery. In 1823, however, Mr. Thomas Bra- 
meld began to manufacture porcelain, with great 
success as regards the quality of the articles pro- 
duced, but not in a pecuniary point of view. Mr. 
Chaffers says that the costly nature of the magni- 
ficent service ordered for William IV. nearly 
ruined the firm. A plate of this service has been 
sold for 301. by auction! The griffin (generally 
in red) was not adopted until 1823, when the 
manufactory was specially encouraged by Ear! 
Fitzwilliam. No pottery or porcelain was made 
at the works after 1842, Joun Piaeor, F.S.A. 

The Elms, near Maldon. 


I never had any difficulty in getting a Rocking- 
ham tea-pot in a china shop. They ure a purplish 
brown colour, and shaped like a small coffee-pot, 
and have the reputation (from the shape) of making 
very good tea. That described by Mr. MarsHatn 
must be exceptionally elegant. Rs. Se 


Searout Gipson (5" §. v. 468; vi. )—I 
would suggest that perhaps the name “ Seafoul” 
had its origin from some disaster at sea to the 
parents. A name of this character may be found 
in the Friends’ Records in Philadelphia, as quoted 
by Watson in his 4 nnals of that city, ed. 1857, 
vol. i. p. 503, where he accounts for the origin of 
the name of a “ Sea-mercy Adams, who was mar- 
ried to Mary Brett in 1686,” by saying that he 
presumed it “was intended to 
providence of God to the parents on their voyage.” 
This Seamercy Adams, who spelt his name without 
the hyphen, wrote a beautiful signature, which I 
have met with in my genealogical researches in 
Pennsylvania. Witiiam Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


18 


commemorate a 


31sseT Famity (2™ S. v. 334; 3S. vii. 256 ; 
5% §. vi. 389.)—To the interesting sketch of the 
good old family of Bisset, given ante, p. 389, per- 
mit me to add that Mr. Mordaunt Fenwick- Bisset, 
the ex-sheriff of Somerset, and master of the Somer- 
set and Devon staghounds, claims descent, as I 
have been informed, from the famous Earl of 
Peterborough, who made the brilliant and heroic 
campaign in Spain during the war of succession 
at the closing period of Queen Anne’s reign. 

ArTHuR KINGLAKE. 


Masonic Heratpry (5" §. vi. 327.)—The 
charges are evidently based on Ezekiel i. 10, and 
Revelation iv. 7. J. BEALE. 
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Tue Historic Precepence or Peers (5 §S. 
vi. 125, 175, 268.)—Some correspondents do not 
understand the scope of my inquiry. I asked for 
a list of the present peers according to their oldest 
titles ; and I am surprised to find that of the 
whole peerage only some twenty English and Irish 
peers have titles dating from the period of the 
Piantagenets, and eight or nine from the times of 
the Roses. Perhaps some one would correct the 


following Scottish list covering the same period, 


viz., until 1485 :— 

1228, Earl of Sutherland ; 1230, Erskine (Mar) ; 1389, 
Earl of Angus (Hamilton); 1398, Earl of Crawford; 
1400, Gordon (Huntly) ; 1415, Campbell (Argyle) ; 1415, 
Gray; 1440, Forbes; 1445, Graham (Montrose) ; 1445, 
Saltoun ; 1445, Glamis (Strathmore); 1447, Cathcart ; 
1448, Montgomery (Eglinton); 1451, Rothes; 1452, 
Earl of Errol; 1453, Kennedy (Ailsa) ; 1455, Caithness ; 
1455, Borthwick ; 1458, Earl of Morton; 1469, Earl of 
Bucan; 1470, Lovat; 1473, Home; 1485, Crichton 
(Bute). 

I beg to submit a revised list of peers according 
to their historic precedence, that is, according to 
their oldest existing titles. This is, I think, a 
complete list of all peers of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, who have titles dating from Planta- 
genet times, using, of course, the word Plantagenet 
in its popular sense :— 

Norman. Period. 
1, 1139. Earl of Arundel. Duke of Norfolk. 
Plantagenet Period. 
. Lord Howth. Earl of Howth. 
. Lord Kerryand Lixnaw. Marquisof Lansdowne. 











. Lord Kingsale. 
5. Lord Offaley. 
. Earl of Sutherland. 
230. Lord Erékine. 
236. Lord Killeen. 
264. Lord De Ros. 

44. Lord Le Despencer. 
264. Lord Camoys. 
}. Lord Delvin. 
. Lord Hastings. 
5. Lord Berkeley. 
9. Lord De Clifford. 
99. Lord De la Warr. 
7. Lord Bottourt. 
. Lord De La Zouch. 
. Lord Beaumont. 
3. Lord Willoughby de 


Eresby. 


. Lord Dacre. 
. Earl of Ormond. 


Lord Clinton. 


3. Lord Botreaux. 

. Lord Le Poer. 

9. Earl of Angus. 

2. Lord Bergavenny. 


- 1398. Earl of Crawford. 


Lord Kingsale. 
Duke of Leinster. 
Duke of Sutherland 
Earl of Mar. 
Earl of Fingall. 
Lord De Ros. 
Lord Le Despencer. 
Lord Camoys. 
Earl of Westmeath. 
Lord Hastings. 
Earl of Berkeley. 
Lord De Clifford. 
Earl De la Warr. 
Duke of Beaufort. 
Lord De La Zouch. 
Lord Beaumont 
Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 
Lord Dacre. 
Marquis of Ormond. 
Lord Clinton. 
Earl of Loudoun. 
Marquis of Waterford. 
Duke of Hamilton. 
Marquis of Aberga- 
venny. 

Earl of Crawford. 

A. M. 





Burvey-mMen (5 §. vi. 307.)—The records of the 
manor of Scotter, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, an estate 
of the abbots and afterwards of the bishops of Peter- 
borough, which has only been alienated in recent 





days, contain the following memorandum under 
the year 1586 :— 

**Ttem there be appointed foure burley-men for to se 
all paines that are made to be kept. Richard Lodding- 
ton, William Shadforth, Robert Dawbney, William Pay- 
cocke.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Among the inferior officers at the manorial 
courts leet and baron were burgh or borough-law 
men, later on termed bye-law men (see Manchester 
Court Leet Records, p. 68). The barley-men, as 
we now call them in Lancashire, are the referees 
as to the amount due for damage, trespass, en- 
croachments, &c. They are appointed at the 
courts baron. . Be 


These officers are described in Blount’s Law 
Dictionary, under “Sucking,” which is referred 
to under “ Burlimen,” as follows :-— 

«“. .. ‘le Burlimen, id est, supervisores del ringyord, 
id est, clausurarum, que vocantur le chiminifieldes, vel 
common medows.’. . . Placita in itinere apud Cestriam, 
14 Hen. VII.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Halliwell’s Dictionary of Provincial and Ar- 
chaic Words says, “ Burley-men assist the con- 
stable in a court leet (manor court).” YRAM. 


“Qvop FuIT ESSE Quop EsT,” &c. (5 §. iv. 
280, 332.)—I have since my last communication 
met with two lines, which are somewhat similar in 
expression, in an old author :— 

*€ Quod non es, non esse velis; quod es, esse fatere : 

Est male quod non est, qui negat esse quod est.” 
—Anon., Fab. disopiea, Fab. xiii. 15, 16, p. 215, ed. 
sipont, 1784. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Worpsworts : “ THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE 
MAN” (5% §. vi. 326.)\—Compare Paradise Re- 
gained, bk. iv. 220, 221 :— 

“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 
JONATHAN BovucuHIEr. 


“ Nimis reEMEDIIS,” &c. (5" §. vi. 290.)— 
*« Atque interim Felix intempestivis remediis delicta 
accendebat.”—Tacitus, Ann., xii. 54. 
‘The severe measures of Felix seemed only to hasten 
the ruin of the Jews.” 
See “ Felix,” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 





Miiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Keo. 

A Plea for Art wm the House. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., 
F.S.A. 

Suggestions for House Decoration itn Painting, Wood- 
work, and Furniture. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue ‘‘ Art at Home Series” promises to be a most 

valuable contribution towards helping us to make the 
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interiors of our houses somewhat less ugly than they now 
are, although it must be owned that, of late years, a vast 
change for the better, in this respect, has taken place. 
But the great merit of Mr. Loftie's series is that, judg- 
ing from the two volumes before us, the advice is s0 emi- 
nently practical. Too much bas been written, and that 
mostly impracticable, to show how castles and fine houses 
should be furnished and decorated ; but here we have 
common notions on art addressed to the great 
middle classes, who, we are sure, will be all the more 
happy in their homes by taking them to heart. Mr. 
Loftie tells some capital anecdotes, showing that if people 
only possess knowledge on the subject, the collecting of 
books, paintings, and furniture not only affords real 
pleasure, but is by no means a bad investment. We are 
promised further volumes by Mr. H. Stacey Marks, 
A.R.A., Mrs. Oliphant, Dr. Hullah, and 
Stevenson. 

Clare Avery, by Emily Sarah Holt (Shaw & Co.), is a 
story of the Spanish Armada. Though containing some 
characters with whom the readers of Rolin Tremayne 
are familiar, it can hardly, says the authoress, be termed 
a continuation of that story. Clare will find 
many readers. 

Messrs. James Parker & Co. have issued another 
volume of their valuable Greek Texts, with Notes— 
Aristotelis de Re Publica. Liber I., IIL, IV. (VIL), by 
R. Broughton, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 
In this edition of the Politics, Mr. Broughton has fol- 
lowed Bekker’s Berlin text (1855) throughout. 


sense 


very 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Trier have brought out the 
second volume of their series of “Golden Childhood 
Annual,” under the title of Merry Sunbeams;: a Plea- 
sure Book for Boys and Girls. In these sunbeams, light- 
ing stories, riddles, songs, and music, young readers 
will be merry, and may learn to be wise. It is well 
illustrated. 


Or the late Earl Stanhope's contridutions to the Quar- 
terly Mr. Murray has published half-a-dozen of the most 
pee, adding one from Fraser. They include “ The 

‘rench Retreat from Moscow” and “The Chronology 
of the Gospels.” The author's nearest relatives are jus- 
tified in believing that this delightful volume will be 
well received by the public 


Frexcn Oatus.—In reply to a correspondent, J. S 
(ante, p. 400), an explanation was given of the meaning of 
such oaths as corbleu, &c. A rev. correspondent, B. ¢ 
corrects our explanation as follows :—*‘ The origin of 
corblen and parblew are other forms of corps de Bleu 
(not Dieux), par Blew. Bleu was the name of a pet dog 
belonging to one of the kings of France. This I read in 
some book about two years ago; I forget its title, but it 
made such an impression on me that I remembered it 
the moment I saw the words. I simply send this to pre- 
vent J. 8. getting a wrong idea. The courtiers swore by 
the dog. if noone else tells you this, perhaps I may 
have done a little good by writing ; if any one have, take 
no notice of it.” 

|In answer to our correspondent, we give the follow- 
ing translation of part of an article in L' Jntermédiaire 
(Oct. 10, 1875, p. 593):—“ It is well known that St. 
Louis was a formidable enemy of all swearing, which he 
considered as rank blosphemy, and all blasphemers 
during his reign were liable to the penalty of having the 
tongue pierced with a red-hot iron. Now, it appears 
that in St. Louis’s days men swore par la téte Dieu /— 
le corps Dien!/—la mort Dieu! &e. The frightful 
punishment decreed by the king had no effect, as gene- 
rally happens with decrees that go unreasonably beyond 


Mr. J. J. | 





the mark. Only, to avoid the harsh law, without giving 
up the oaths, the obstinate swearers substituted for the 
forbidden words certain equivalents—Par la mort bleu! 
—Par la sambleu !—Morbleu !—Corbleu !—7Véte-blen ft 
&e., confining themselves to putting the harmless syl- 
lable Slew for the word Dieu, the vain use of which 
word excited so strongly the susceptibility of the holy 
king. This brings to mind a pleasant trait of HenrilV., 
who often swore, Jarnidieu! His confessor (Coton) 
pointed out that the gross expression, meaning, ‘I re. 
nounce God!’ (if so-and-so be not true), was a great 
sin. ‘You are right!’ said Henri. ‘In future I will 
say Jarnicoton’; and he afterwards did as he had said.”} 


Crapse’s Sxuit.—A few weeks ago a Trowbridge 
paper stated that the skull of the poet Crabbe, which 
was stolen during the restoration of the church in 1847, 
has been restored to the rector. Cu. Ex. Ma, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Tue Brovuys, Barons or Cotstoun (ante, p. 383.)~— 
M. A. H. desires to correct a slight error in the dates in 
this note. The sentence, “ Brown never was in that 
king’s army, and was not born until after 1700,” should 
stand—* Brown was never in that king's army, and was 
not born until about 1700.” Later in the same note the 
words, “went into exile about 1700,” should stand, 
* went into exile after 1700.” 

Mr. G. PERRartt, presuming an introductory work on 
numismatics is wanted (ante, p. 320), recommends J. Y. 
Akerman’s Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, published by John Russell Smith, 36, Soho 
Square, price 6s. 6d. 

Woortontznsis.—The song is by C. Dibdin, and is in 
every collection of his works, and in nearly every mis- 
cellaneous collection of songs. 

H.—The Bactrian is. doubtless, Zoroaster, who tauglit 
his subjects astrology, &c. 

E. P.—For curious wills see the Camden Society's 
publications. 


Erratum.—P. 394, col. 1, line 3, for rays read rap. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
tusiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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